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PLANNING FOR 
rofits IN 1932 


Clear thinking men are pondering the course to 
profitable business. Skill in buying as well as in 
selling is now in demand as never before.  Execu- 
tives are most carefully scrutinizing their sources 
of supply. They realize the great importance of 
these in offering their trade consistently high qual- 
ity, in giving value, in maintaining the service that 
holds old customers and gains new. @ An alliance 
with Industrial assures certain very definite advan- 
tages which we will be glad to discuss with you. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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To Weight or Not to Weight 


HE silk industry, long torn by dissen- 

sion as to the effects of weighting, now 
has a definite proposal which it may, or may 
refuse to, indorse. The most important, and 
most controversial, section of that proposal, 
as drafted at the meeting held last Thursday 
prescribes that: 

“Goods containing in the finished state (a) 
silk, or silk and other fiber or fibers, and (b) 
more than 10% of any substance other than 
silk or such fiber or fibers, except black which 
shall not exceed 15%, shall not be designated by 
a designation containing réference to silk or 
such other fiber or fibers unless there be added 
to such designation the word weighted or some 
other qualification which shall reasonably indi- 
cate that such goods contain an addition of 
metallic salts or other substance above men- 
tioned.” 

The broad purpose of the meeting in ques- 
tion, namely to protect consumers against 
the excessive-weighting evil, is laudable. The 
method by which it is proposed to achieve 
that end seems to demand further study. 


v 


In the first place, the industry and the re- 
tail trade should realize exactly what such 
a proposal entajls. It means just this: that 
in the future a stigma would be placed upon 
goods which contain any weighting at all. 
The 10% clause (or 15% in the case of 
blacks) is meaningless. Merely one passage 
through the tin weighting baths, for example, 
would result in goods containing between 
20% and 25% of foreign substance. Con- 
sequently the ruling would mean that, in 
practice, no fabric can be labeled “silk,” with- 
out qualifying designation, which contains 
non-fibrous substances other than such mor- 
dants as may be used in dyeing, the dyes 
themselves, or such materials as are necessary 
to give the goods the proper finish. 

From the trade end, the effect is equally 





susceptible to prediction. Offer a consumer 
two fabrics, one marked “‘silk”’ and the other 
marked ‘‘weighted silk,” and he or she will 
not merely be advised that the former is 
better but will be definitely convinced that 
the latter should not be bought at any price. 
The implications in the term “weighted” are 
clear. 

So far, so good—providing both the in- 
dustry and the retail trade are convinced that 
goods containing any weighting at all, de- 
serve such a stigma. To date, there exists 
no weight of fact, or even of opinion, to sup- 
port such a conviction. On the contrary, 
there are recorded statements, apparently 
based on research, in which authorities assert 
that weighting up to 25%, or even to 35 or 
40%, if properly applied, results in no 
marked deterioration in wearing qualities of 
the resulting fabric. If this be true, the 
fact that the consumer secures, at a lower 
price, a fabric approximately as good, and 
containing characteristics of appearance and 
handle which he or she may prefer, should 
be taken into consideration. 

These observations point to one basic 
need: development, by interested organiza- 
tions, of incontrovertible facts on the extent 
to which properly executed weighting may 
be employed without appreciable deteriora- 
tion of the fabric. 

v 


This matter has parallels in other contro- 
versies which have arisen in the textile in- 
dustry in the past: in the “virgin wool” fu- 
rore and in the “sheet labeling” case. In the 
present instance, as in the past, there is no 
question as to whether or not the consumer’s 
interests should be protected; the issue is, 
how those interests should be protected. 

To answer that question, there is first a 


need for facts. 
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The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Remain in Business or Fold Up? 

Under present conditions there are 
many firms which are forced to find an 
answer to this question. If operations 
are to be continued, careful attention to 
details is essential. (page 28) 


Progress in Quality Maintenance 
Plans of the National Quality Main- 
tenance League for campaign to edu- 
cate consumers to insist on quality in 
textiles are crystallizing. (page 34) 


Variable-Speed Drive 

A new variable-speed drive for spin- 
ning and twisting frames which con- 
trols spindle and front-roll speeds auto- 
matically is described. (page 41) 


Ondule Warp Effect 


The method of producing an ondule 
warp pattern is described and illustrated. 
Reed construction is noted. (page 43) 


Cotton 


Card-Room Problems 

Prevention of curling of the fibers in 
opening, eliminating neps on the card, 
and methods of oiling the stock were 
some of the problems discussed at a 
recent meeting of southern overseers of 
carding. (page 22) 


Cooperative Endeavor 
“Avenues of cooperative endeavor in 
the cotton industry are becoming clearly 
eS eae ; 
recognized” said George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute in 
an address before the students of the 
University of North Carolina. (page 24) 


Practices in European Mills 

A report of the manufacturing prac- 
tices employed in European mills re- 
veals that there is a tendency toward 
fewer processes and higher speeds in 
these plants. Aside from a very excel- 
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lent study which has been made of 
blending, research work appears to be at 
a low ebb. (page 27) 


Perils of Over-Expansion 
Over-expansion may be asset in boom 
times, but in depression times it is a 
serious liability. Position of finishers 
of cotton goods has moral for all textile 
divisions, as pointed out in TEXTILE 


Wortp Analyst. (page 45) 


Cotton in Narrow Market 

Raw cotton has lacked strength dur- 
ing the week but nevertheless declines 
are followed by rallies which prevent 
any marked change in prices. (page 47) 


Yarn Curtailment 

Cotton yarn curtailment is likely to 
be increased due to curtailment in the 
consuming trades. (page 47) 


Meet Cloth Market 


Several commission houses decided to 
meet the market on print cloth prices 





this week which means that first hand: 
have come down fractionally to the sec- 
ond hand basis. (page 51) 


Wool 


Lessening Anthrax Danger 

An improved wool washing process 
designed to lessen the danger from an- 
thrax is described. (page 31) 


Wools Nominal 

Wools remain neglected this week 
and lower prices on certain grades are 
reported. (page 49) 


Yarns Neglected 

Worsted spinners have seen still an- 
other week pass without the awakening 
of any buying interest. There is some 
experimenting with sub-standard yarns 
to cut costs but these have so far failed 
to expand business. (page 47) 


Under-Selling Scares Buyers 

Price-cutting in the wool goods mar- 
ket was so prevalent that many buyers 
withheld orders on fall lines, pending 
adjustment. (page 51) 


Knitting 


Outerwear Machinery Study 
Current conditions lend especial sig- 
nificance to analysis of knitted outer- 
wear equipment in Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and New York. Focusing on 
recent New York survey, report ot 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, compares conditions there with 








The Textile Outlook 


. sooner textile manufacturers learn the lesson of conservative oper- 
ation and of basing their plans on a much reduced gross business for 
some months to come, the sooner will the anguish of present irregular and 


profitless prices be overcome. 


Unenlightened and irresponsible competi- 


tion is in the meantime making a difficult market for those who would 
shrink their output to meet present restricted demand. The future is more 
than ever in the hands of manufacturers themselves and enlightened poli- 
cies if widely adopted will go far to make a difficult year less burdensome. 
Cotton manufacturers have gone some distance along the right road, but 


this week after two months of dullness and fair stability, commission houses 


met the low prices at which second hands had been underselling them for 


some time. 


Hopes for stability on the part of wool goods houses have 


gone to the winds as cut price competition made definite entry into the 


market this week. 
of profit. 
lacked “punch.” 


Silk goods prices are sharply competitive and devoid 
Knit goods have been doing fairly well but their market has 
At present low figures distributors can do very nicely 


and further losses will be spared the primary industry if each mill will 
hold its price and be satisfied with curtailed operations. 
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se in centers previously — studied. 
ong cost and equipment policy ad- 
ited. (page 18) 


Ravon Underwear Gains 
i Survey of underwear industry, held 
ta \.R.D.G.A. and DuPont Rayon Co. 
h ws pronounced trend to economical 
@ iving by consumers, as indicated by 
a cain in rayon sales. (page 30) 


a Profit in Mesh Half-Hose 

% Limited output and steady demand 
ike for moderate profits in mesh half- 
se, knitters report. (page 52) 


be 

Ming 

3 No “Punch” in Underwear 

F Sporadic fill-in orders are the only 
i feature of the underwear market, but 
uid 


nanufacturers hope for reaction from 
irm weather. (page 52) 


Weather Helps Swimsuits 

Warmer weather influenced many dis- 
ributors to ask advance shipment of 
\lay swimsuit orders, and knitters are 
ptimistic. (page 52) 


[ Silk 


Weighted and Mixed Goods 
Manufacturers, dyers and _ finishers, 
tailers, and consumers adopt defini- 
ms for pure dye, weighted, and mixed 
lk goods. (page 21) 


Japan Liquidates Surplus 
Hhonded warehouse raw silk stock of 
than 100,000 bales has been sold 
Japanese official authorities to 
hi Corp., to be distributed by E. 
& Co. (page 26) 


be ungrateful for small favors. 
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Courtesy The Kimball System of Portland, Inc 


Skyline of Lewiston, Me., has a new feature in the large electric 


sign erected by the Bates Mfg. Co. 


It is the largest neon display 


in Maine and a good example of the progressive trend toward mill 


identification. 


Mixed Stock in Hose 

The use of two different kinds of 
silk in knitting full-fashioned hose is 
cause of uneven dyeing. (page 43) 


Silk Demand Hesitant 

Primary market buying was hesitant, 
but trade was encouraged by Asahi- 
Gerli distribution plan for surplus, 
viewed as constructive move. (page 49) 


Yarn Markets Sluggish 

Expected demand from wool goods 
mills for spun yarn fails to develop, 
and spinners have quiet week. (page 49) 


The Business Outlook 


Y E have reached the stage of our difficulties where we cannot afford io 
Despite doubts and discouragements 








about certain fundamental features of the situation, particularly as regards 
official and legislative attitudes toward the problem of recovery, April 
afforded some evidence of inherent economic vitality and convalescence. 
Decline in important business indicators and in commodity prices slackened 
and in some cases ceased. Merchandise carloadings have risen moderately, 
and as the month closes steel production is slowly expanding under the 
stimulus of increased activity in the automobile industry. More significant 
are the first signs that Federal Reserve efforts to start credit expansion are 
beginning to take effect. Although contraction continued in out-of-town 
banks, loans and investments of New York member banks last week showed 
in important and unexpectedly prompt response to open-market operations 
of the Reserve authorities for first time since last September, including 
even an upturn in commercial loans. At this jittery juncture it would be 
most helpful if Congress could put aside its stock-market muck-rake and 
begin to do some spring plowing for the crop of constructive measures that 


The Business Week. 


will be much needed before the harvest moon. 
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Semi-circle above shows sign at night. 


Good Fabrics Demand 

Increased buyer interest has stimu- 
lated movement of triple-sheers and 
prices are firm. Printed flat crepes 
active “at a price.” (page 51) 


Rayon 


Improved Twisting Frame 

Development of a new twisting frame 
for the silk and rayon throwing indus- 
tries is announced. (page 40) 


Spinning Waste 

The Bradford system is described as 
the best adapted to the spinning of rayon 
waste. (page 42) 


Producers Watch Stocks 

A further drop in sales has caused 
rayon producers to watch stocks closely, 
with aim of new curtailment if sales do 
not improve. (page 49) 


Processing 


Friction Marks in Piece-Dyed Goods 
Because of the fact that chafe marks 
are a common defect in finishing plants 
it is suggested that care be exercised in 
the selection of dyestuffs. (page 25) 


Multi-Color Warp Printing Machine 

Announcement is made of a new ma- 
chine by means of which it is possible 
to “print” from one to four colors onto 
warp yarns to produce a random dye- 
ing effect. (page 40) 
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uterwear Machinery Study 


Shows Need of Cost 
and Equipment Policies 


HE problem of ma- 

chinery obsolescence, 

serious at any time, 
becomes critically important 
in periods of industrial diffi- 
culty, such as the present. 
This fact lends especial 
significance to a report on 
knitted outerwear machin- 
ery which has just been is- 
sued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of 
Commerce. The report fo- 
cuses directly on conditions 
in knitting mills in New 
York City, but it has a value 
far beyond any one locality. 

Nearly four years ago, the Bureau in conjunction 
with the National Knitted Outerwear Association, began 
a series of machinery-obsolescence surveys in the knitted- 
outerwear industry ; the first was in Philadelphia, the sec- 
ond in Cleveland, and the third covered the New York- 
Brooklyn area. The current report gives results of the 
third survey and then widens its scope to review the 
conditions in the three districts in relation to each other 
and to the knitted-outerwear industry as a whole. 

The analysis is one of the most searching and valu- 
able yet made available to students of machinery obso- 
lescence. Failure to weigh that problem in its full 
significance, the report points out, can bring disastrous 
results to a mill or to an industry. Summing up the out- 
erwear industry’s needs as revealed by the survey, the 
Bureau makes the following recommendations: 





An early knitting frame 


1. A uniform cost system, to include definite charges and 
accounts set up for (a) fixed interest rate charged on capi- 
tal investment; (b) fixed interest rate charged on materials 
inventory; (c) a definite rate of depreciation on both build- 
ings and equipment; (d) a definite rate for charging me- 
chanical and style obsolescence; and (e) a consideration of 
and the factors applicable to allow for losses in 
manuiacturing. 

2. A definite equipment policy which should cover (a) 
depreciation rates; (b) obsolescence rates, style and mechani- 
cal: (c) disposal of obsolete machinery; and (d) the second- 
hand machine. 


wastage 


Machinery Trade-In Plan 


The report stresses the need for an equipment policy as 
vital and reaching to the heart of the industry. “Scrap- 
ping of old equipment,” it comments, “would no doubt 
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better the industry and place it on a healthier basis.” I 
is further sugge ‘sted that machinery manufacturers might 
help in this respect by adopting some plan of buying 
back old equipment, somewhat in the same way automo 
bile manufacturers do. Machinery manufacturers then 
could re-sell the equipment at reasonable cost, possibly 
modernized, to some plant where a reconditioned ma- 
chine might prove equally as valuable as new equipment. 
This method, it is argued, would enable the machinery 
manufacturers to aid in stabilizing the industry by lim- 
iting rebuilt machine sales to cash transactions, or on 
credit only when properly financed. Meanwhile, ma- 
chines that are worthless would be scrapped. 

While recognizing many difficulties in such an idea, 
chiefly the problem of tying up the machinery manu- 
facturers’ capital, the report says the plan has possibilities 
and might be worked out. 

It then puts the question: would the outerwear indus- 
try actually gain more by an arrangement of this kind, 
or would it be better for the knitters to scrap the 
machines rather than sell back, and to carry their book 
value into the cost of the new equipment? The report 
answers its own question as follows: “Probably both 
sides can find good arguments for their points of view, 
but certainly the industry needs to adopt some definite 
and better policy in this connection and hold to it.” 

In analyzing machinery data gathered in the three 
areas, the Bureau found that the depression cycle pre 
sented a difficult problem. Business conditions between 
the years varied so sharply, that this factor has to be given 
consideration. The Philadelphia survey in 1928 and 
the Cleveland survey in 1929 were conducted unde 
operating conditions necessarily very different from those 
existing when the New York survey was held during 
the depression days of 1930. This factor is particularly 
important in considering percentage of operating time 
on machines. 

Some operating-time highlights given in the report 
follow: Philadelphia’s percentage was 58, with circular 
machines operating 50% and flat machines 66% ; Cleve- 
land’s was 60%, made up as follows: 42% for circular, 
52% for flat, and 86% for the Raschel machines. New 
York showed operating time thus: flat machines hand 
29%, power 52%, links-and-links machines, hand 35% 
power 84% ; circular machines, power 51% ; Raschel ma 
chines, power 42% ; average 49%. 


New and Second-Hand Equipment 


Discussing new and second-hand equipment, it is 
pointed out that this factor is closly related to the prob- 
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lem of excess capacity. 





Modern layout 
of circular knit- 
ting machines 


Some manufacturers buy second- 
hand machinery, not to use immediately, but because it is 
bargain, while others maintain all their second-hand 
equipment operating as efficiently and in as good condi- 
as their new equipment. Certain firms buy used 
ichines for manufacture of articles which might not 
hecome staple products; in which case, the report com- 
ments, “Such an investment in a second-hand machine 
is more profitable than an investment in new equipment.” 
Comparison of total new and second-hand equip- 
ment, circular machines, shows 64% new and 26.3% 
second-hand, remainder not specified. In the New York 
rea, 34.2% of circular equipment is second-hand and 
‘% indetermined. For flat equipment in the three 
ricts, the ratio stands: 53.9% new; 28.8% second- 
and 17.3% unknown. New York shows 63% new, 
24.4% second-hand and 12.6% unknown. It is noted 
New York is better situated than the other districts 
quipment; as in Philadelphia and Cleveland the 


| 





proportion of new, second-hand and unknown flat equip- 
ment is almost equal. 

The report continues: “New York has more new 
machines than either of the other two areas; it also has 
more second-hand equipment than Philadelphia, but 
slightly less than Cleveland.” 

Especially interesting is the division of the report bear- 
ing on the age of machines. The age, it is pointed out, 
has a definite relation to the question of excess capacity 
and the usefulness of equipment. 

“It was found,” the report states, “that of the links- 
and-links power machines approximately 37% were over 
10 years old and 17% were less than 10 years old. For 
the remainder the dates of purchase were unknown. 

“Of the links-and-links hand-operated machines 24% 
were over 10 years of age and 32% less than 10 years of 
age, while dates of purchase were unknown for 44%. 
Of the flat power-operated machines, 25% were over 10 
years old, 46% less than 10 years old, and the age of 





Number and Kind of Machines in New York. 


Philadelphia and Cleveland 


a : Pe = gE 

Area = Bw o = © ss 
2 2« 42% £23 @ 

A & as = o & ° a §6 

0 a — = = Oo = Ry a 

New York.. 879 1,074 133 53 6 2,145 47 46 

Philadelphia 1,153 451 eet pais ; 1,604 32 50 

eveland.. 1,430 353 ; 266 15 2,064 15 138 

Circular Machines Classified According to 
Year Purchased 

Year Num- Year Num- Year Num- 
irchased ber Purchased ber Purchased ber 
POOP sak aes 8 Sty... 14 SI act eras 13 
1908..... Z See sake 30 UO at aes 114 
1910.. 2 1919 oa 49 Ses cess 74 
POR seks kites | 1920 ae 60 oS eee 60 
RO cienre sine 8 1921. er 12 1930... ; 26 
903. 1 1922 ae 56 1931 pects 3 
eng Sense 2 1923. 69 Unknown...... 169 
1915 4 1924 45 — 
1916 l 1925 56 ¢ 






Comparison of New and Second-hand Machines 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Cleveland 


New Phila- Cleve- 
Type of Machine York delphia land otal 
Cireular: 
New 506 641 1,064 2,211 
Second-hand 309 284 318 911 
Unknown 64 228 48 340 
Flat: 
New 676 168 168 1,012 
Second-hand 262 141 139 542 
Unknown 136 142 46 324 
Raschel: 
New 4| 86 127 
Second-hand 100 112 
Unknown 80 80 


Links-and-links 
New 
Second-hand 
Unknown 


Kettenstuhl: 
New 
Second-hand 

Crochet: 

New 


Second-hand 
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31% was unknown. Flat hand-operated machines were 
47% over 10 years old, while 31% were less than 10 
years old and 22% unknown. Of the circular machines, 
22% were over 10 years old and 59% less than 10 years 
old, while for 19% the ages were unknown. Of Raschel 
machines, 19% were over 10 years old, 72% under 10 
years old, and 9% unknown.” 


Old vs. New Equipment 


The Bureau’s survey led to interesting conclusions 
regarding old versus new equipment. The report ob- 
serves that “age does not play as important a part as 


might be supposed; some plants visited had nothing but: 


old equipment fully modernized and were operating ma- 
chines efficiently and making a profit for their owners.” 
This is ascribed to good management and the moderni- 
zation of the plant. 

Modernizing equipment, however, is not always prac- 
tical. “Often it is cheaper to scrap the old equipment 
than to modernize it.” On this point, the report sug- 
gests that the National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
with assistance of the machinery manufacturers, might 
be able to make suggested rates for depreciation or obso- 
lescence and thus help place the industry on a better 
footing, provided, of course, that the knitting manufac- 
turers maintain accurate cost records covering mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

In its division on range of feeds and sizes, the report 
recommends that many odd-sized machines, now rarely 
operated, be dispensed with, thus giving plants more 
room for sizes of equipment operating most of the time. 
While this elimination would cut the production capacity 
of the industry, it would simplify the task of standardiz- 
ing a few sizes of equipment. 

“Circular equipment in the New York area embraced 
207 16-in. machines, 99 18-in., 53 30-in. and 56 20-in.; 
in Philadelphia the largest proportion of circular ma- 
chines were in the following sizes: 98 3-in., 96 16-in., 81 
30-in., 68 20-in., and 62 14-in.; and in Cleveland there 
were 195 7-in., 118 6-in., 91 20-in., 86 18-in., 68 12-in., 
and 66 16-in. machines. In the 16 and 18 inch sizes, the 
New York area has the largest proportion, but has fewer 
20-in. machines than the other two areas. 

“The range of feeds in the New York area varied al- 
most as widely as the sizes. In the 16-in. equipment they 
ran from 2 to 16 feeds; 18-in., from 2 to 12 feeds; 
20-in., from 3 to 12 feeds; and 30-in. machines, from 
4 to 30 feeds; the 30-inch size being the only ones having 
as high as 30 feeds. 

“Flat equipment in New York was represented by 136 
16-in. machines, 112 44 in., 104 24-in., 74 40-in., and 64 
32-in. machines, against Philadelphia’s 43 32-in. width, 
38 20-in., 32 18-in., and 27 24-in., and Cleveland’s 66 
24-in. width, 32 10-in., 28 20-in., 24 32-in., and 24 18-in. 
widths.” 


Comparison of Three Areas 


Study of types of garments and comparisons of ma- 
chines in the three areas bring out some striking facts. 
Remarking the large use of circular machines in Phila- 
delphia for bathing-suits and outerwear, the report holds 
that circular machines can produce more goods, standard 
work, at lower cost than the flat machines. Conceding 
the superior efficiency of flat machines for certain types 
of goods, the report says that for general work circular 
equipment is more efficient. Emphasis, however, is placed 
on the fact that the flat machines are more adaptable for 
changing styles than the circular; “since change of style 
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is an important factor in the industry, perhaps New 
York’s preponderance of flat equipment is logical and in 
the end more economical for its production.” 

In the plants around New York, equipment was use 
for a diversity of garments, the general production being 
sweaters, shaker and plain; sportswear; women’s and 
misses’ coats and suits, children’s and infants’ wear, 
bathing-suits jersey and ribbed cloth, bouclé and some 
Raschel cloth. The number of machines represented in 
the plants visited in the New York area totalled 2,145. 
Seven New York firms called on refused to submit re- 
ports, and of these two are rather large companies, which 
point should be considered in studying the New York 
figures. The investigators found that the New York 
area is made up largely of small plants, thus being 
similar to Philadelphia, while in Cleveland the produc- 
tion is concentrated in larger units. Cleveland’s con- 
centration is explained by the fact that this district 
produces mostly staples on a price basis, while novelties 
are the mainstay in the other areas. 


Handling Obsolescence 


The division of the report pertaining to capital, interest 
on value of inventory, allowances for wastage, and oper- 
ating costs, is of signal significance to the industry. 
Space limitations require that we give this in only the 
briefest form. The point made is that there is too much 
of a tendency among textile manufacturers to regard 
depreciation and obsolescence as problems complete 
unfo themselves; whereas in fact these problems relate 
definitely—and sometimes disastrously—to the pros- 
perity or loss of the entire organization. The report 
cites the changes in money’s purchasing power during 
the past quarter-century as an important element; it 
urges that “depreciation, obsolescence, and current money 
values be so covered and included in estimates of the 
cost of manufacture as to make it possible to recover 
the replacement value of items represented by both fixed 
and working capital.” 

‘“Tt can not be too strongly stressed in any machine 
equipment policy that depreciation and obsolescence re- 
serve are vitally necessary for the well-being and mainte- 
nance of the industry on a healthy basis. These reserves 
should not be used merely as a bookkeeping entry for 
tax purposes. The depreciation reserve should be used 
for maintaining and improving the equipment to keep 
it in first-class order, while obsolescence reserve should 
be set aside and used for replacement of old machines.” 

The report was prepared by Frederick M. Feiker, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who acknowledges assistance given him in the 
survey by Ellery B. Gordon, then secretary of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association, a committee from 
the industry headed by Bernard Steuer, and others. 
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Textile manufacturers too often are disposed to 








narrow their interpretation of machinery obso- 
lescence to the obvious depreciation and produc- 
tion factors. The truth is that this problem is so 
broad in its implications as to affect virtually every 
division of the organization, bearing right up to 
Neg- 
lect of obsolescence, the Bureau of Foreign and 


the capital stock structure of the company. 


Domestic Commerce points out, can very often be 
the direct cause of unfavorable financial reports. 
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Definitions Set for 
Weighted or Mixed 


| Silk Goods 


S A RESULT of the Trade Practice Conference 
held in New York on April 21 to discuss the 
proper designation of fabrics composed in whole 

or in part of silk, it has been announced that within 30 
days the Federal Trade Commission will transmit the 
resolutions adopted to all 
trade factors involved for in- 
dividual approval. The con- 
ference, which was reported 
briefly in the April 23 issue 
F of TEXTILE WorRLD, was 
: attended by representatives 
of silk manufacturers, dyers 
and finishers, retailers, and 
consumer _ organizations. 
William E. Humphrey, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade 
Commission, presided. 
Disagreement between va- 
us factors as to the per- 
entage of metallic salts and Laboratory 
other substances than fiber : 
issible in silk fabrics without necessitating the desig- 

on “weighted,” resulted in spirited debate, but did 

prevent the adoption of the resolutions which were 

proved by a small majority of those present. The 
resolutions are as follows: 
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Group | 
Rule 1: 
ved, that in order to promote equality of opportunity 
llr competition in the sale of goods in which silk is a 
nent material, any invoices, labels, marks, representa- 
or advertising relating to such goods must be truthful, 
ust comply with and be within the limitations of the 
ng definitions: 
ighted Goods—Goods containing in the finished state 
k, or silk and other fiber or fibers, and (b) more than 
1 any substance other than silk or such fiber or fibers, 
black which shall not exceed 15%, shall not be desig- 
re y a designation containing reference to silk or such 
liber or fibers unless there be added to such designation 
rd weighted or some other qualification which shall 
nably indicate that such goods contain an addition of 
€ ic salts or other substance above mentioned. 
; Dye Goods—Goods containing silk, or silk and other 
% hibers, shall not be designated pure dye if they con- 
i the finished state more than 10% of any substance 
than silk or such other fiber or fibers, except black 
shall not exceed 15%. 
1 Goods—Goods containing silk and other fiber or 





Dendhaecsee 


fibers shall not be designated by a designation containing 
reference to silk unless there be added to such designation 
some qualification which shall reasonably indicate that such 
goods contain fiber other than silk, 


Group II 


Rule A—Resolved, that in order to promote equality of 
opportunity and fair competition in the sale of goods in which 
silk is a component material, the following rules with respect 
to all invoices, labels, marks, representations or advertising 
relating to such goods are hereby endorsed and approved. 

Weighted Goods—li the designation of any goods coming 
within the category of Weighted Goods described in Rule 1 
contains any reference to silk or other fiber or fibers con- 
tained in such goods, there shall be added to such designa- 
tion the word weighted. 

Pure Dye Goods—lf the designation of any goods coming 
within the category of Pure Dye described in Rule 1 above 
contains any reference to silk or other fiber or fibers con- 
tained in such goods, there may be added to such designa- 
tion the words pure dye. 

Mixed Goods—lIi the designation of any goods coming 
within the category of Mixed Goods described in Rule 1 
above contains any reference to silk, there shall be added to 
such designation words which shall reasonably indicate that 
such goods contain fiber other than silk, and the major fiber 
shall be the fiber first mentioned in the designation. 

Rule B—Every manufacturer, converter, fabricator, dis- 
tributor, dealer, or other handler of goods in which silk is a 





of Julius Kayser & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


component material who shall express in writing to the 
Federal Trade Commission his endorsement and approval of 
Rule A above hereby agrees to use the designation described 
in Rule A above unless and until he shall have expressed in 
writing to the Federal Trade Commission notice of with- 
drawal from Rule A above. 

Rule C—A Committee on Trade Practices is hereby 
created to cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission and 
to perform such acts as may be proper to putting these Rules 
into effect. 


A further resolution offered by Harold E. Young, of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, which was 
intended to protect the retail trade, and which was also 
adopted follows: 


That it is the sense of the conference assembled that the 
Federal Trade Commission, before any complaint is issued 
against the vendee for misrepresentation, should take into 
consideration the question of whether the vendee has relied 
in good faith upon the representations made by the vendor 
to the vendee as to material content, 

Upon adjournment of the formal conference a second 
meeting was held immediately with Ramsay Peugnet, 
secretary of the Silk Association, presiding. At this 
meeting measures were taken to form a committee which 
will cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission in 
putting into effect the rules which were adopted at the 
conference. 
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ETHODS of eliminating curling of cotton in 

the preparatory processes and a new system of 

applying oil to raw stock were discussed at the 
meeting of South Carolina carders’ section of the South- 
ern Textile Association, held at the Hotel Columbia, 
Columbia, S.C., April 22. J. O. Corn, superintendent, 
Pacific Mills, of Columbia, chairman of the carders’ 
section, presided over the technical discussion. 

H. H. Iler, of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
chairman of the board of governors, and Walter C. 
Taylor, secretary of the association, described a proposed 
reorganization of the association into smaller groups and 
geographical divisions. Action on the creation of sepa- 
rate divisions for South Carolina was deferred until 
further study of the proposal could be made. It is ex- 
pected that this matter will be brought up at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile Association, in Hender- 
sonville, N. C., June 24 and 25. 


Curling of Cotton 


In lieu of a prepared set of questions for discussion, 
the chairman asked that members bring up problems on 
which they would like to have the experience and advice 
of others. One member stated that he had run into diff- 
culty caused by 1} in. Mississippi cotton curling. If the 
trouble occurs at the bale breaker, or breaker lapper, 
T. M. MeNeill, superintendent of Monarch Mills, Union, 
S. C., suggested that curling of the cotton might be 
eliminated by reducing speeds. In the case of the hori- 
zontal cleaner, a slower speed, with an increase in the 
speed of drafts in order to pull the stock through faster, 
was said to be a possible remedy for curling. 

H. P. Worth, representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
advised against leaving cotton in the opening machinery 
for too great a length of time. The proper time was 
said to depend upon the kind of cotton and type of work 
for which it is intended. Mr. Worth recommended 
speeding up fans to prevent curling of the cotton. C. P. 
Hamrick, overseer of carding, Richland plant of Pacific 
Mills, Columbia, S. C., reported his experience, which 
checked with the recommendation made by both Mr. 
McNeill and Mr. Worth. With opening-room equip- 
ment feeding into one No. 12 machine, a vertical opener, 
and two horizontal cleaners, better results were obtained 
by speeding up fans about 100 r.p.m. and reducing all 
speeds on the horizontal cleaners. 

The question was asked as to what things about a card 
causes neps when the machine is running at a normal 
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Raw-Stock Oiling and Other 
Card-Room Problems 


Considered at Columbia 
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production of 100 Ib. per 10- 
hour day? One member felt 
that this trouble would be 
caused by flats not being set 
close enough to prevent rolling 
of the fibers into neps. It was 
pointed out that neps often 
come in the cotton and that the 
card doesn’t make them all. 
Faced clothing or dull clothing 
was said to cause neps. The 
best remedy, suggested by an 
experienced carder, was “often 
grinding, close setting, and light 
carding.” H. H. Willis, direc- 
tor of the Clemson College 
(S. C.) Textile School, stated 
that the question of humidity 
enters into the problem, and 
pointed out that cotton will tend 
to curl and nep more in a dry room. He said that the 
variety of cotton being used has some bearing on this 
question. 


Back Plates on Cards 


The next question for discussion was: What are the 
use and proper setting of the back plate on a card? The 
purpose of the back knife plate was said to be to correct 


‘air current in back of the card while the stock is going 


through the machine. The proper settings are from 
17/1000 to 22/1000 in. from the cylinder at top and 
bottom, it was said. 

Provided good workmanship is employed in changing 
a 7x3-in. fly frame to a 7x33-in. frame, F. D. Lockman, 
superintendent, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., stated 
that the frame would run satisfactorily. Advantage in 
the change, he said, is in the larger package, which makes 
possible running the machine about one hour longer 
before each doff. Roving was found to be just as satis- 
factory as it was before the flyers were changed. 

Chairman Corn asked members to report what they 
had gained from one-process picking. Robert Huskey, 
overseer of carding, Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., stated 
that, aside from the question of savings in labor costs, 
the one-process picker produces a more even lap than 
the two- and three-process layouts, provided the cotton 
is kept at about the same level in the hopper. He pointed 
out that machinery will naturally produce better work 
than the operative in a process of this kind. Mr. Lock- 
man said that the one-process system produces a more 
uniform yard-to-yard weight of lap, with less waste, 
and that the yarn is stronger because the stock has not 
been subjected to so many blows per inch. He stated 
that the one-process system makes just as clean work as 
the two- and three-process systems, but that a greater 
amount of cleaning is necessary in the opening and clean- 
ing machinery. Joseph C. Cobb, of the Lancaster (S.C.) 
Cotton Mills, said that the one-process system removes 
more motes than the two-process system. 


Oiling Raw Stock 


The Hill method of applying oil to raw stock and the 
results obtained were described by C. L. Chandler, super- 
intendent, Gaffney (S.C.) Mfg. Co. This 
which sprays oil into the last beating process on the 
finisher picker, just at the point where the Kirschner 
beater picks the cotton off the feed roll, is designed to 
get a thoroughly uniform application of oil on as many 
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individual fibers as possible. Some 
machines have eight nozzles, while 
others apply the oil through sixteen 
novzles. With sixteen nozzles it is 
possible to run with less pressure, 
yet completely vaporize the oil. 
he results of applying oil by the 
method, as described by Mr. 
ivan, include better-running work 
with much less dust and fly in the 

It is found that an application 
i §, of 1% of oil, or possibly 
slightly more than this amount, is 
Principal advan- 


in 


satisfactory. 
tages are that (1) it eliminates nearly 
ust, (2) the cards can be stripped 
much cleaner, and (3) it makes pos- 
sible putting more stock in a package 
all through the mill. The package is 
firmer because of much less wild lint. 
Reduction in the amount of fly is 
iced even in the spinning room. 
Mr. Sullivan believes that more 
than 3%; of 1% of oil could be applied 
to the cotton without running into 
It has been found, however, 
that application of more than 1% of oil causes a filling 
up of the card. Ojl does not leave any trace in the 
foundation of the card clothing, according to Mr. Sulli- 
van. It was found in one case that when 4 of 1% or 
more of oil was applied, some twist had to be removed 
in order to eliminate trouble from hard ends. Mr. 
Chandler stated that the total amount of waste from the 
mill had been less since oiling by this method was intro- 
duced. He has sprayed 14-in. Mississippi cotton suc- 
cessfully. 


trouble. 


® 








One of the most productive invest- 
ments made by his mills, according 
to Mr. Chandler, was the installation 
of master controls on humidifiers. 
This equipment, supplemented in one 
plant with automatic temperature 
control, has enabled them to keep 
relative humidity within reasonably 
narrow limits at all times. The 
humidifiers are never shut off, either 
on week-ends or other times, but are 
controlled by the master regulators. 

In spinning 30s yarn from 4.00- 
hank roving and 40s yarn from 5.00- 
hank roving, one member stated that 
in changing to longer draft in spin- 
ning, he did not change weights in 
the card room any further back than 
the finished drawing. He shortened 
drafts in the drawing, slubbing, and 
roving processes. 


Shortening Drafts 


J. O. Corn, chairman of Carder’s 
section of Sl Aa: 
at the discussion 


Another member reported spinning 
41s filling yarn from 5.68 speeder 
roving, two ends in a creel, with 1.35- 
hank slubber roving and 48-grain sliver from finished 
drawing. Speeder bobbins are 8 by 4 in. The breaking 
strength of yarn spun under this system was said to 
compare favorably with that from three processes on 
regular roving. 

The proper twist multiplier for speeder roving was 
said to depend largely upon the type of creel in the 
spinning room. On the old type flat skewer, it was 
pointed out, two or three more teeth in the twist gear 
are required. 


who presided 


Arthur J. Draper Dies 


ARTHUR J. DRAPER, former 
4 X president of the Chadwick- 
lloskins Co. and of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
nd a member of the Draper family 
vhich has been and is so prominent 
textile development, died at his 
me in Charlotte, N. C., Tuesday, 
the age of 57. He was a son of 
cn. William F. Draper, of Massa- 
usetts, a brigadier general in the 
ited States Army during the Civil 
r, and later ambassador to Italy. 
Mr. Draper moved to the South 
m Massachusetts when a young 
and started his textile career 

ell City, Ala. About 25 years 

) he moved to Spray, N. C., and 
rtly afterward to Charlotte, 
(., to become president of the 
dwick-Hoskins Co. group of 

s there. He retired from the 
nagement of that group in 1920 and disposed of 
interest in the company. He then became inter- 

cd in numerous other industrial concerns in that 
tion and also in Charlotte real estate development. 





Arthur J. Draper 
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Mr. Draper served as president 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association 1918-1919. He 
was also at one time president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Assn. of 
N. C. He was a graduate of Yale 
College and Harvard Law School. 

He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, Mrs. Owen Fitzsimons 
of Charlotte; two sons, W. F. 
Draper and Arthur J. Draper, Jr., 
the former a student at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and the lat- 
ter a student at Phillips Exeter 
Academy; two brothers, George 
Otis Draper and Clare Draper, both 
of Milford, Mass.; Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Blair, of Washington, D. C. ; 
and a half-sister, Princess Margaret 
Boncompagni, of Italy. 

Funeral services were held in 
Charlotte Wednesday and were at- 
tended by a large number of representative textile 
men. Honorary pall bearers included Stuart W. 
Cramer, Ridley Watts, B. B. Gossett, E. A. Smith, 
W.S. Lee and E. C. Dwelle. 
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Non-Cooperative 
Minority 
Dwindling 

Says Sloan 


66 HE avenues of cooperative endeavor in the 
cotton industry are becoming clearly recog- 
nized,” stated George A. Sloan, president of the 

Cotton-Textile Institute, addressing the students of the 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, N. C., 

Thursday evening. “The individual business executive 

who operates long hours day and night, who employs 

women and minors at night, who produces more goods 
than can be sold, who persists in selling below cost, and 
who makes no effort to eradicate unsound trade practices, 
finds himself in a steadily shrinking minority, and to 

a more marked degree, as time goes on, is differentiated 

from the constructive forces of the industry.” 

Mr. Sloan expressed the view that the economic prob- 
lems in the cotton textile industry, and in fact all indus- 
tries, are not greatly different from world disarmament 
problems. In this connection, he said: 


“There is unquestionably throughout the world a prepon- 
derant desire to cut down the cost of armament for warfare. 
The way that appeals to any fair-minded person is a propor- 
tional reduction. The refusal of even a small minority to 
make any step in that direction can easily have the effect 
of discouraging the entire effort. Moreover, if a small min- 
ority persists in increasing its armament, even in the face 
of widespread desire for reduction, a sense of self-protection 
will effectually injure and obstruct any constructive move- 
ment. Happily, the forces of reason and sound logic have 
operated to prevent a world-wide armament competition and 
we trust to the same appeal to the intelligence of cotton mill 
executives to lead them into paths of sound cooperation. 

“Some of you in biological studies are familiar with the 
theory of ‘the survival of the fittest.’ It is a most obnoxious 
phrase, the inventor of which knew little, if anything, of the 
cotton manufacturing industry. Despite the many genera- 
tions of time that are contemplated in this theory, it is fre- 
quently introduced into economic discussions. There may 
be some men in the cotton business who believe their salva- 
tion depends upon the defeat and annihilation of their com- 
petitors, but the history of our industry has proved that this 
philosophy is unsound. Managements and corporations may 
become bankrupt. In other words, there may be fatalities 
in the human element, but the mill property continues to 
exist and it has been repeatedly demonstrated that such 
properties, unless hopelessly inadequate, are shortly pur- 
chased by new interests, too frequently unacquainted with the 
industry’s problems. These new owners re-open the mills 
on a much lower basis of capitalization, after having pur- 
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chased them at distress prices. Competition of a most ruin- 
ous nature is thus provided instead of any expected advan- 
tage accruing to the survivors in the industry and the mills 
whose activities have driven previous managements out of 
business are then faced with competition far more destructive 
than previously prevailed. 

“By rendering night operation difficult and costly, the 
institute’s policy of refraining from employment of women 
and minors at night proposes a corrective measure which 
will help to remedy the disorders heretofore described. [ts 
universal observance throughout the industry will tend to 
stabilize operations and employment on the day shift, elim- 
inate much ruthless competition, and consequently benefit 
the entire industry. If for no other reasons, self- o st, 
as well as community interest, should induce double s hift 
mills to lend their support to this proposal already so over- 
whelmingly endorsed. 


Developing Sound Knowledge 


“Another activity of the Cotton-Textile Institute, which, 
though containing no direct appeal to the humanitarian side 
of cotton mill operations, is nevertheless of fundamental 
importance, is the effort to encourage accurate and depend- 
able methods of determining the true cost of production. 
Cost methods may appear to be a dry subject to some of 
you, but I can assure you that there is a wide application to 
the idea that touches nearly every walk of life. The 
authority and finality that accompany a correctly figured 
cost are something highly prized by such cotton mill execu- 
tives as have perfected their plant accounting. With com- 
plete cost knowledge at hand, there is no blinking at facts, 
no postponement of final reckoning of profit or loss. The 
all-important question as to whether an order for goods will 


‘produce a loss or allow a profit can be settled at once and 


any action taken is therefore based on full realization of the 
consequences. But strange to say, the advantage of having 
correctly computed costs does not seem instinctively to attract 
as many disciples to sound cost systems as it should. Some- 
times it requires the most persistent kind of effort to per- 
suade a mill executive to cast aside unscientific ‘rule of 
thumb’ mefhods of arriving at manufacturing costs. 

“IT am willing to concede that the installation and intelli- 
gent use of a comprehensive cost system require a high 
degree of mental effort and when once in operation oblige 
a cotton mill executive to keep down to bed-rock facts in 
the conduct of his plants. Cotton mills generally make yarns 
and fabrics in considerable variety. Some of them are highly 
complicated, others simple in character but each having its 
particular differentiation from the rest from the standpoint 
of time and materials required to produce. To attach to each 
yard or pound turned out its exact proportionate share of 
the vast number of separate cost items involved in a cotton 
mill is what the alert executive aspires to do. 

“It is the object, in fact, of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
that every mill in the country be possessed of the necessary 
means and knowledge to do likewise. Our board of directors, 
consisting of 75 leading mill executives from all sections of 
the industry, regard this effort as educational work of the 
most definite type. There is a certain largeness of view 
about it. A mill executive that has a scientific cost system 
would not care to have a monopoly of such knowledge. On 
the contrary, he is keenly interested, under conditions that 
have prevailed in the cotton industry for the last several 
years, in having a wide dissemination of accurate cost 
methods as he feels that the greater the number of mills in 
a position to judge at once the amount of loss involved in 
a prospective order, the fewer such orders will be accept: ible 
and consequently a great deal of destructive competition will 
be avoided.” 
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Friction Marks 
in Piece-Dyed 
Cotton Fabrics 


By Chas. E. Mullin, D.Sc. 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


@ friction or rub marks are common 
sources of unevenness in piece-dyed cotton 
fabrics. This is due to the fact that the 
secondary layer of the cotton fiber has a 
greater affinity for dyestuffs than has the 
primary layer. A simple test enables the 
selection of dyes which will give the most 
level shades on goods which have been 
chafed in operations prior to dyeing. 


U* EVENNESS of piece-dyed cotton 
/ goods, caused by friction or rub 
marks, is a defect frequently encountered in finishing 
plants. True friction or rub marks, as the name in- 
dicates, are caused by local chafing of the goods to such 
a degree as to cause serious local mechanical abrasion 
of the cotton fibers. Often this abrasion occurs in 
scouring, bleaching, or some other procedure prior to 
aveing 

Probably the most common sources of friction marks 
in cotton piece goods are: (1) excessive tension in 
drawing the goods in rope form through any part of 
the process, especially if the goods are drier than usual ; 
(2) running the goods in a rope washer with too little 


water; and (3) improper loading of the kier due to an 
insuthcient amount of goods in the kier or to the 
chains being too loose to hold the goods in place 
prope rly. 


s well known that true friction marks in cotton 
piece goods dye a deeper shade than the surrounding 
terial, thus causing unevenness in the dyed piece. 
Chis unevenness is due to the peculiar microstructure 
ot the cotton fiber and the exposure of its interior 
ructure to the dye liquor. The chemical constitution 
0! highly purified cotton is usually given as cellulose. 
Unlortunately, we do not know as much about the 
stitution of cellulose as could be desired. Whether 
aterial constituting the primary and tertiary layers 
cotton fiber is identical in chemical constitution 
that of the major portion of the secondary layer 
iestion about which even less appears to be known 

ie constitution of cellulose. 
possible that the chemical constitution of all three 





Chafe marks are often traceable to 
improper handling of the goods in 
the bleach house 
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layers, including that of the cementing substance in the 
secondary layer, may be the same, and their differences 
may be more physical than chemical. However, it is 
now recognized that there is a considerable difference 
in the properties of the primary and secondary layers 
of cotton. In fact, it is this difference in their dyeing 
properties which explains the uneven dyeing due to fric- 
tion marks in cotton goods. The outer or primary layer 
of cotton is more resistant to alkalis and less resistant to 
acids than is the secondary layer. Also, what is more 
important to the dyer, the secondary layer has a much 
greater affinity for cotton dyestuffs than has the pri- 
mary layer, thus causing 
the darker-colored friction 
marks in piece-dyed goods. 
As indicated by the method 
of formation, friction or 
rub marks on cotton goods 
are entirely mechanical and 
are caused by injury to the 
cotton fiber wherein the 
cuticle or primary layer is 
partially or entirely re- 
moved, exposing the sec- 
ondary layer of the fiber to 
the action of the dye liquor 
or other reagents. 

The greater affinity of 
the secondary layer of the 
fiber for dyestuffs is clearly 
demonstrated by intention- 
ally damaging a cotton fiber 
by mechanically removing 
a part of the cuticle, dyeing 
the fiber in the usual man- 
ner, and then examining the 
dyed fiber under the micro- 
scope, when the damaged parts are considerably darker 
than the rest of the fiber. This same method of micro- 
scopic examination is the most satisfactory means of 
identifying friction marks in piece goods when the exact 
cause of the uneven dyeing is in doubt. 

Obviously, once the cotton fiber is mechanically 
damaged in this manner, it is impossible to repair the 
goods in such a way as to render them level dyeing. 
However, the source of the friction can usually be 
located, and the cause removed, so as to avoid the 
damage in future lots. Also, by a careful selection of 
dyestuffs, as well as the method of their application, it 
is possible in many cases to dye the goods so that the 
colors are more level than otherwise. 

Just as in selecting dyestuffs for use on uneven 
dyeing rayon, a special test of the dyestuffs is the best 
method of selecting those most suitable for cotton goods 
containing friction marks. Samples of cotton goods 
suitable for these dyeing tests should be prepared in 
much the same manner that the friction marks are 
caused in the goods. A long narrow strip of the goods 
to be dyed should be thoroughly wet out and fastened 
lengthwise on a round rod, so as to expose a long single 
layer of fabric. The center of this layer is then rubbed 
more or less gently with fine sandpaper or emery cloth 
to produce a damage similar to that of the goods to be 
dyed. A number of sample strips are used in the usual 
manner for the individual dyeing’ tests. 

Self shades generally give much less trouble on 
rubbed goods than compound shades. Likewise more 
level results are obtained by dyeing on the padder. 
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Distribution 


by Gerli 


Hi: long-discussed question of what would happen 

to the 107,000 bales of raw silk now under Govern- 

ment bond in Japan, found its answer Monday in 
the announcement that the silk had been sold by the 
Japanese authorities, to the Asahi Corp., of Tokio and 
New York, which company has concluded a distribution 
agreement with the American firm of FE. Gerli & Co., 
of New York. The news created widespread interest 
in the American silk industry and the uncertainty as to 
how the silk might be disposed of was allayed by a state- 
ment from Paulino Gerli, member of the American firm, 
and president of the Silk Association of America, Inc., 
assuring that the greatest care would be taken to liquidate 
the stocks in a way that would not affect silk market 
stability, and also to insure that only standard quality 
silk was distributed. 

The transaction involves substantial loss to the Jap- 
anese silk industry, as the decision to warehouse the 
surplus was made in mid-year of 1930, before the silk 
market started on the sharpest curve of its costly descent. 
When the stablization program, now apparently a con- 
ceded failure, was started, the price per bale averaged 
slightly more than 1,000 yen. It is understood that the 
loss will be divided among filatures, banks, and the 
Japanese Government. 

The exact figures involved in the deal are not known; 
it is estimated that $16,000,000 was the purchase price 
which would make the transaction one of the biggest in 
the history of the silk industry. The terms of sale pro- 
vide for disposal of 81,440 bales held under the Govern 
ment indemnity arrangement and about 26,000 bales 
understood to be held by the Imperial Silk Co. Ltd. 
under the joint filature plan. It was reported that the 
average price was about 450 yen per bale. In discussing 
the distribution, Mr. Gerli said that no details had vet 
heen completed, but that part would go to Europe and 
part would be available for American consumption. The 
first step, Mr. Gerli added, would be to make a minute 
inspection of the silk which would be undertaken in 
Japan by representatives of both the Asahi and _ the 
Gerli interests. This inspection will begin at once. 

Mr. Gerli earlier had issued a statement, emphasizing 
the advantages of having the bonded silk finally disposed 
of. The holding of the silk in storage in Japan, he 
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Japan Sells Bonded Silk 





Nat'l Assn. of Raw Silk Industry of Japan 


Okaya district, center of Japanese silk reeling industry 


pointed out, has had an unsettling effect on world silk 
markets, which he believed would be eliminated by the 
new purchase and distribution plan. 

An abstract of his statement follows: 


‘Il am very happy that the Japanese Government has finally 
decided that the best interest of the industry would be served 
by allowing these stocks to reenter the market, thus lifting 
from it what in my estimation was a most depressing factor 
in the situation. It was only natural that all factors in the 
silk industry in Japan and America should look with dis- 
favor upon a market in which a fairly large quantity of the 
raw material was held under Government auspices, with 
the disposal of the raw material left to an indefinite future. 

“I congratulate most heartily the Asahi Silk Co., who 
have apparently cooperated with the Government officials 
by entering into an agreement to purchase this stock, because 
fundamentally it will restore the confidence of the entire 
silk trade in the free and open market we have enjoyed 
in the past, reacting to natural and normal conditions of 
supply and demand. 

“We, at our end here in New York will most gladly 
cooperate to the extent that the disposal of these stocks will 
take place in an orderly manner to the best interests of both 
producer and consumer. 

“The present low level of raw silk can only act as a stimu- 
lus to the silk trade of the world and there is no question in 
my mind, but that from now on the market will show a dis- 
tinctly better undertone and will quickly react to the many 
constructive factors in the market itself. The position ot 
raw silk statistically speaking, is probably the best of any 
of the raw commodities of the world. 

“In America our manufacturers have during the last two 
or three months carried through a sharp curtailment pro 
gram which is gradually but surely decreasing the stocks otf 
finished merchandise in the hands of manufacturers, to a 
point where in the very near future a normal resumption 
of manufacturing schedules will again bring about a healthy 
consumption of raw silk. 

“The silk industry may rest assured that these syndicate 
and joint-keeping stocks of raw silk will be thoroughly 
and carefully inspected prior to shipment and only that por 
tion will be shipped to the consuming channels of America 
and Europe that will in all respects measure up to the high 
standards of quality which these markets have a right to 
CXPCct. 

“Just what the proportion of these up to standard quality 
silk stocks is thus made available for American and European 
consumption it is now impossible to tell. It has been 
rumored in the past that possib'v 50% to 60% of these 
stocks would be up to quality.” 
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Cotton Mills 


Have Fewer Processes 


and Higher Speeds 


By Thomas H. Hagen 


Vice-President, The Textile Development Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


HE outstandiny difference in management between 
our mills and European plants is that the latter are 
mostly family-owned and managed; and once the 
owner is convinced that certain policies are advisable, 
he can proceed directly to put them into effect. He must, 
however, always conform to union demands. The unions 
are very strong, and their claims are usually supported 
by the government. 
lhe manufacturing differences are many. One thing 
in which they excel is speed. They run European-made 
spinning frames with a spindle speed as high as 12,500 
r.p.m., while in the American mills a spindle speed of 
9.200 r.p.m. would be considered good mill practice on 
the same yarn number. The variable-speed motors have 
heen in use in some of the mills for more than twelve 
Their non-automatic looms run as high as 240 
These looms have loose reeds which 
Their 


vears 
picks per minute. 
spring back, and they have no protection rods. 
44-in. automatic looms run as fast as 188 picks. 
It seems they have made more of a study of the blend- 
ing of cotton, and have obtained some splendid results 
from unusual mixtures. However, other research work 
is not widely known in Europe. 
_ Cloth constructions are quoted on the French quarter 
inch, the Vienna inch, and the English inch. Testing 
ines are not widely used, and many of those em- 
ployed are used incorrectly. The sizing is done on hank 
quadrants of Swiss make, this instrument giving the 
hank reading immediately. The yarn testing is done on 
Instruments similar to ours, but mostly hand-operated. 
lTumidification plays an important part in cotton manu- 
facturing. I saw some primitive methods which might 
interest you. In one mill there were hung along the wall 
between the windows what appeared to be immense roller 
towels with the bottom roller resting in a pan of water; 
4 man would come and give each a pull, thus bringing 
© wet burlap up to humidify the mill. Another mill, 
whi had its water wheel under the mill, had a large 
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ract of speech presented at Textile Forum of National 


A ‘tion of Cotton Manufacturers at Boston, Mass., April 15. 
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pipe about 4 ft. in diameter running from there to the 
spinning room. Through this pipe the spinning room 
received its humidification. In still another mill there 
was a room in the basement filled with devices resembling 
turbo heads, each spraying out water and making the 
room full of what appeared to be heavy fog. This fog 
was blown up through pilasters and columns into the 
rooms, where it came out near the floor. 

One thing that seems very practical is the type of 
flooring used in some of the mills. First the old floor is 
nailed down securely, after which it is covered with laths 
placed about 6 in. apart. The wood in between the laths 
is chopped with an adz, and then the cement (a mixture 
of sawdust, cement, and some chemical) is put on. It 
has the appearance of a cement floor, but has the spring 
of a wooden floor, and is easier to work on. 

In Eastern European countries, the market demands 
some very unusual cloth constructions. The peasants 
have set ideas about the kind of cloth they use for a 
head dress during the planting time, and there is a 
seasonal demand for so many thousands of yards of this 
particular cloth. In another section there is a demand 
for a cloth that looks like gauze, but is made from yarn 
with a twist multiplier of over 7.00. This makes the 
yarn like wire, but, oddly, it is used for underwear. 

One mill claimed to make 60 kinds of 20s gray yarn. 
It had six mixes of cotton, for each of which there 
were five twist multipliers on the ring spinning and five 
twist multipliers on the mules. Thus ten kinds of 20s 
are made out of each mix—or 60 from the six mixes. 
A table gives the breaking strength for each kind, and 
the yarn is priced on this basis. 

A new loom —called the Soucek loom — was being 
developed in Czechoslovakia. It was weaving 70-in. 
cloth on fourteen harnesses at a speed of 170 picks per 
minute. It had the filling on a tube in a transparent 
capsule; and the shuttle, or small flat board to which the 
capsule was attached, was sent across the lay by a bow- 
and-arrow arrangement. It had coil springs for crank 
arms. At the foot end of the lay it had a small motor 
driving the rope belt, which drove a pulley on the lay 
in front of each shuttle box; this pulley gave motion to 
the shuttle as it came from the bow arrangement. 

Another mill, weaving rayon, had two harnesses behind 
the drop wires. These moved up and down about } in. 

Another new machine being developed was a card with 
spindles attached to it. Carding and spinning were 
thereby accomplished on the same machine. 

A mill in which all bleaching was done on the card 
sliver was interesting. The card sliver, as taken from 
the can, was pressed into bundles and tied with heavy 
cord. It was then bleached in a kier, rinsed, placed in 
an extractor, and put on a truck, which was wheeled into 
a drying room, where the outside strings were cut. After 
it was dried, one string remained, running through the 
center of each package. This gave the appearance of a 
string with a lot of doughnuts on it. 

At the Leipzig Fair I saw the Hartmann spinning 
frame in operation. It was spinning 30s yarn out of 
0.18-hank drawing sliver, 1;g-in. staple, drafting 9.8 on 
the first set of rolls and drafting 18 on the second set 
of rolls, which were Casablancas—a total draft of 176. 
The spindles were tape-driven. The motor was variable 
speed, running from 8,700 to 9,800 r.pm. The frame 
was 60-mm. gage. The diameter of the rings was 40 mm. 
There was about 5 in. between the two sets of rolls. The 
sliver from the drawing was run on a leather apron and 
wound on a slubber bobbin (a cross wind). 
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Care in Details 


Indicated for Concerns 
Which Would Remain 


in Business 


By R. E. Knowland 


Vice-President, Bigelow-Sanf ord Carpet Co. 


HE most important decision that an industrial con- 
cern can make today is whether it wishes to keep 
on operating or will fold up. If operations are to 
be continued, then business must be carried on about as 
usual, except that extreme care must be taken with 
respect to innumerable items which in ordinary times are 
not nearly so important, even though such times may be 
fundamental. If a concern decides to fold up and go 
out of business, there is, of course, no more to be said. 
As to what must be done by an industrial concern 
that decides to stay in business we may summarize the 
qualifications for success along the following trite lines: 
1. Make what the public wants. 
2. Sell it for what they can pay. 
3. Perform these operations at a cost that yields a profit. 


In making what the public wants, it is obvious that 
merchandise must be well styled, and, by this term, we 
mean styled to suit the ultimate consumer as well as the 
buyer in the store. Many lines of merchandise depend 
for the amount of promotion they receive in the retail 
store on the acceptance that they have with the buyer. 
Consumer acceptance, of course, follows with good styl- 
ing and with quality consistent with the price. 

In styling the merchandise, allowance must be made, 
of course, for a suitable selection. This selection must 
embrace enough patterns or types of styling to meet any 
reasonable demand which offers sufficient volume of sales 
to make it worth catering to. Since long lines of styled 
fabrics result in high manufacturing costs per pattern, 
in heavy inventory risks and in the danger of accumulat 
ing large stocks of not too salable goods, it is obviously 
profitable to make the lines as short as possible. The 
better the designing and the better selection of patterns 
provided, so much shorter, as a general rule, may each 
line of products be. The shorter the lines also, the larger 
will be the turnover per pattern, and the lower the cost. 

Phe influence of properly handled styling on promot 
ing turnover and, consequently, low inventory risks, as 
well as furnishing the biggest selling point of all to the 
consumer, is something not emphasized so strongly as it 
should be. in- 


This is particularly true today when 


ventory risks are not to be undertaken lightly. 


From address delivered at) N.A.C.M Forum in Boston on 


April 15 
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There is no single problem connected with the industry 
so important as the selling of its merchandise. The first 
cardinal point in any sales operation is undoubtedly the 
determination of the market. By this we mean, where 
are the customers located, how many are there, what 
is their size, how and when do they buy, what are their 
credits, and their capacity for handling merchandise. 
Next a determination must be made of how the accounts 
are oriented geographically with respect to trading cen- 
ters, transportation facilities, cost of transportation, and 
other related items. From these facts can be developed 
the expense of moving salesmen about the territories. 
A program must then be laid out determining whether 
sales will be made by wholesale distributor, or whether 
they will be direct or if a combination of the two meth- 
ods will be used. If company warehouses are a neces- 
sary part of the distribution system, their locations must 
be determined, the sizes established for each location and 
the cost of operation estimated. 

If the sales approach is to be made direct, the customer 
must be broken down into classes of accounts and deci- 
sions must be made as to how often the customers in 
each class of accounts are to be approached in order 
to effect a sale. Having done this, and having deter- 
mined how many calls each salesman can make in a local- 
ity in a day, it is possible to break down the sales area 
into individual salesman’s territories which may then be 
grouped into sales districts. 

The question of advertising and sales promotion must 
be also developed along with the above points. Generally 
speaking, the purpose of advertising is, of course, to build 
up both consumer acceptance and consumer demand, it 
these things are at all attainable. Little can be done along 
these lines unless the goods to be merchandised possess 
individuality and are marked with a distinguishing name. 

With reference to the control of production, we have 
already mentioned styling and balancing individual lines 
of products so as to have the minimum number of designs 
in a given line, this number being fixed on the balance 
necessary to please the trade. 

In the purchase of raw materials those procedures will 
have to be followed which good judgment indicates. 

For the purpose of labor control, in order to insure low 
operating costs, some form of piece work and bonus pay- 
ment is recommended for those operations adopted. If 
this method of payment is used it must be kept under 
the most continual supervision of the most thorough sort. 

An application of carefully controlled research and 
development as to new products, new equipment and im- 
provement of old products and old equipment must be 
continuous and energetic. 

The utilization of waste and its minimizing, as well as 
the control of imperfect merchandise and of all manu- 
facturing losses, should be subject to continual scrutiny. 

The matter of sales and production budgets are 
extremely important, and should always be set up period: 
ically so that a barometer may be established for measur- 
ing sales and production performance. 

There are in the trade many practices which cannot 
be ignored by manufacturers. Undoubtedly, price cut- 
ting on the part of retailers, chiseling of various sorts. 
the attempts of buyers to break down prices, the offer, 
by manufacturers, of special price considerations, and 
the practice of style piracy are extremely serious factors 
ina styled industry. 

Of all single important manufacturing points to be 
kept in mind today, none is more important than to 
follow consistently the policy of never, under any con- 
ditions, producing goods at a rate greater than sales. 
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Continuous Process Has 


Well-Defined Place in 


Vat Dyeing 


By N. R. Vieira 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


HE continuous process of dyeing cotton piece 

goods with vat colors has been employed with no 

little success for at least ten years. Recently, 
however, its limitations, both as to economy and quality, 
have been determined more accurately than in the past. 
As a result, it has been found that the continuous method 
has an important place in fast-color dyeing. 

The primary object of continuous dyeing is, of course, 
to permit increased production at lower cost, as com- 
pared with methods where small individual units of 
material are processed by several separate operations. It 
is quite apparent that the runs to be made continuously 
must be of sufficient size to justify any additional capital 
investment and to effect the saving of labor and material 


which will determine the economy of the process. When 
the cost is shown to be equal or lower, we must be sure 
that the quality is equal or better. 

ln jig dyeing, since the exhaustion of dyestuffs 
requires an appreciable time, it is necessary to pass the 
material through the liquor several times so that the 
color actually is in contact with the fibers for at least 
30 min. We may consider that the exhaustion of the 


takes place in considerably less time than that 
contact. We cannot hope to accomplish an 
immersion of 3 hr. with a continuous process, nor do 
we consider it necessary; but we obtain comparable 
lts when the material is padded through a reduced 
vat color solution and then main- 
n the reduced condition for a 
minimum time, depending on the 
a passage through a re- 
solution containing caustic 
sod | hydrosulphite. 
of the reduced padding color 
d into the reducing bath by 
and is washed into the bath 
ly; therefore it is neces- 
lance this by the addition 
to the reducing bath so that 
ibrium is maintained of 
ig stripped from the fabric 
exhausting from the bath 
th. 
the reduction, the material is 
xidized, soaped, and dried. 
itment may be carried out 
tinuous Operation, or may be 
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divided into two or more operations, depend- 
ing on plant equipment. 

We may now consider the economy of the 
continuous method. There is, without ques- 
tion, a saving of labor as compared with jig 
dyeing when a production of from 40,000 to 
60,000 yd. per day is obtained with three 
or four hands, against fourteen to twenty for 
the same production on jigs. The capital 
investment is, of course, greater, but this is 
offset by the distribution of other overhead 
costs over the increased yardage. As for the 
cost per yard of dyestuffs and other mate- 
rials, the determining factors are the size ot 
the run per shade and the depth of shade. 

Conclusions in regard to the question of 
economy may be arrived at by facts in which 
no personal opinion need enter. When we 
come to the question of quality, however, we 
may have to include opinions difficult to 
prove. By quality we mean appearance, uni- 
formity, and fastness. As it has been found possible to 
vary the appearance of the dyed fabric by change in 
variable conditions, we may assume the appearance of 
continuous dyeings to be equal to jig dyeings; again, 
the uniformity of continuous dyeings is far better. 

With regard to fastness, we can neglect the differences, 
due to the dyeing methods, of chemical fastness, such 
as to chlorine, light, acids, etc., as these depend almost 
entirely on the inherent properties of the colors chosen. 
We must, however, consider the fastness to mechanical 
actions, such as scrubbing, as a measure of the thorough- 
ness with which the particular dye or dye mixture has 
been fixed. This is the quality which is determined by 
the time of immersion in rereducing solutions. It has 
been found that it is necessary to rereduce from 1 to 6 
min., depending on the depth of shade. Beyond this 
time no improvement in fastness to washing or scrubbing 
is observed. The increase in fastness occurs rapidly at 
the beginning of rereduction and slows up gradually. 
For this reason there is a time, substantially lower than 
these figures, beyond which the improvement in fastness 
is not worth the additional cost entailed by decreasing 
the speed of the machine or increasing the size of the 
reducing boxes. 


Abstracted from a paper presented at the spring meeting of 


the Southern Textile Association, Dyers-Bleachers-Finishers Divi- 
April 2, 


sion, held in the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., 1932. 





Typical machine for continuous dyeing of vat colors 
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Underwear 


Sales Study 
Shows Economy Trend 


N INCREASE in the dollar rayon under- 
wear during 1932, as against other fibers, is fore- 
cast in a report on underwear sales trends just 

completed by the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the DuPont Rayon Co. The 
report gives results of a survey of 65 stores on women’s 
underwear, 45 on men’s underwear in 26 cities im 18 
States. The survey was sponsored and financed by the 
Iu Pont Company. 


sale of 


The chief feature of the report is the tendency it. 


shows toward more economical purchases by the ultimate 
consumers; in many divisions there is a pronounced 
trend toward low-priced lines. Retail stores predicted 
that the dollar sales of women’s underwear would be 
distributed as follows: Silk 42.6%, rayon, 34.7%, cot- 
ton 17% and wool 5.7%. Against sales in the past 
year this would mean a drop of about 2% in silk under 
wear, whereas rayon cotton and would show 
increases respectively of .6%, 1.2% and 7.5%. The 
gain in wool underwear is interpreted as reflecting the 
rashion trend toward snug fitting garments which applies 
equally for cotton underwear. 

In men’s garments, rayon is expected to show signifi- 
cant increase and wool to decrease this year. Retailers 
predict that the relative sale of cotton underwear which 
accounted for 73.5%, and silk 0.8% of men’s underwear 
business will remain practically unchanged for 1932. 
Rayon underwear on the other hand is expected to gain 


wool 


6% over its position of 11.7% of sales during 1931; wool 
is expected to lose 6.4% in relative importance. The 
report states that the value of cotton underwear sales 


in the men’s division has been gradually taking a larger 
proportion of sales since 1929, whereas woolen under- 
wear has been receding. 

The report offers numerous interesting sales 
in all retail movement of underwear. Stores suffered a 
drop of 10.2% in knit garments and 5.7% in woven 
garments in women’s lines during the year ending Jan. 1 
1932. Sales of both cotton and woolen garments declined 
slightly in this period; knitted garments showed a gain 
of 12.2% in which rayon enjoyed the chief benefit. Cot- 
ton underwear unit sales were greatest in the popular 
price stores and in cities of less than 25,000 population. 

For all types of stores, woolen underwear volume rep- 
resents 3% to 4% of underwear business. The largest 
increase in unit sales of women’s underwear in 1931 
over 1930 was in rayon, this applying to all stores. Rayon 
knit undergarments made the higgest gin, totalling 


slants 


20.2% in popular price stores to 17% in the larger 
cities. Woven rayon underwear increased most in the 
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popular price stores in smaller communities. Woolen 
underwear while increasing slightly in exclusive stores 
showed a drop of 3.2% for all stores combined. It is 
pointed out, however, that the rayon underwear sales 
increases in women’s garments have been easing up since 
1925, whereas the sales decline in cotton garments has 
gradually lessened. 

Pajama sales have increased in their relative im] 
tance from 10.1% in 1929 to 12.8% in 1931, and slips 
showed a slight increase for all departments during this 
period. It is contended that the change in dress fashions 
had much to do with the gain of slip sales in the muslin 
department, where they now represent 37% of this 
department’s business in 1931 contrasted with 33% in 
1929. Similarly there has been a decided decline in the 
relative sales of vests from 9.3% to 6.6% and a corre- 
sponding decrease in bloomer sales, a part of which has 
been taken over by panties, dance sets and step-ins. The 
sales of pajamas continued to gain, amounting to 12.8% 
of the total underwear business, and 15% and 13%, 
respectively, of the muslin and underwear department's 
business. 

Men’s Underwear 


A notable feature of the men’s underwear situation is 
the point that the relative volume of sales of woolen 
garments was strongest in the metropolitan cities and 
the exclusive stores, totaling 10.7% and 8.4%, respec- 
tively. This is in contradiction to the prevailing belief 
that men in the large communities are turning away 
from woolen underwear. 

The report shows that 45% of the dollar sales of ray . 
shorts were made at prices below 79c. during Jan. 
1931, to Jan. 1, 1932, compared with 6% in 1929. rs 
dollar accounts for over two-thirds of the exclusive and 
medium price store sales and one-half of the sales of 
rayon shorts in all stores. 

In the popular price stores 59% of this business is 
done between the price range of 39 to 50c. compared 


with 6% in exclusive stores; whereas exclusive stores 
do 80% of their business from 85c. to $1.50 against 
22.8% in the popular price stores. 


Two-piece garments of all fibers have increased in 
their relative value of dollar sales from 47.6% in 1929 
to 55.6% of men’s underwear business in 1931. Union 
suits, on the other hand, have declined from 52.4% to 
444%. “Men’s pants or drawers,” the report states, 
“represent a slightly larger proportion of the dollar sales 
due to the fact that they wear out more quickly and also 
have a style element lacking in the shirt.” 
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Division of Retail Underwear Business Between Fibers 


Women’s Garments 
Silk, Rayon, Cotton, Wool 


Per Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Jan. 1, 1931, to Jan. 1, 1932......... 43.4 34.5 16.8 5.3= 100% 
Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1933 (forecast) 42.6 34.7 17.0 5.7 = 100% 
Per Cent Gain or Loss............ —1.9 +06 +1.2 +7.5 


Reports from 63 Knit and Underwear Departments combined with 40 
Muslin Underwear Departments in 26 Cities in 18 States. 


Men’s Garments 


Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Per Per Per Per 
Cent Cent Cent Cent 
Jan. 1, 1931. to Jen. 1,.1932:.....5. 73.5 0.8 11.7 140= 100% 
Jan. 1, 1932, to Jan. 1, 1933 (forecast) 73.7 0.8 12.4 13.1= 100% 
Per Cent Gain or Loss........... . +0.1 0 +6.0 —6.4 


Reports from 45 Underwear Departments of Retail Stores in 26 Cities 
in 18 States. 
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Improved 


ool Washing 


Process 


Lessens Danger 


from Anthrax 


By L. M. Harless 


REVALENCE of anthrax among workers in the 

wool and hair industries was for many years a 

serious problem. From time to time, however, 
regulations for the protection of operatives have been 
put into force and these have prevented the occurrence 
of many cases. More recently there has been developed 
in England an improved method for processing raw 
wool in such a way as to destroy the anthrax spore. 
Subsequent to the discovery of this process, a disinfect- 
ing station was established in Liverpool, and the opera- 
tion of this plant has further reduced the danger of 
anthrax infection. 

The improved process places the infected material 
under conditions in which the natural protection of the 
anthrax spores is removed, and at the same time the 
spores themselves become susceptible to the destructive 
effect of certain disinfectants. The wool then passes 
into the second or disinfecting stage of the treatment, in 
which the organisms are destroyed with comparative 


The station and its equipment have been designed to 
avoil, so far as possible, actual handling of the ma- 
ls. The whole of the first floor of the main build- 
ig is occupied by the disinfecting and re-baling ma- 
chinery, with storage space sufficient to accommodate 
‘bout three days’ production of disinfected material. 
ted materials are imported in bales, usually press- 

of loose wool, and cases of anthrax have oc- 
curred in handling and opening them in warehouses. In 
rder to reduce this possibility to a minimum, bales are 
irom the trucks by means of a self-loading hoist, 
d, placed in their proper lots on small movable 
is holding four to eight bales, and conveyed by 
of elevating trucks to their assigned position in 
rehouse. 

process is carried out in modified wool scouring 
rbonizing equipment so arranged that no inter- 
m handling of material is required. In the prelim- 
I ‘peration the material is submitted to the action 

ikaline solution of soap, maintained at a tem- 
re of 102° F., for 30 min., in three stages of 
I\ each. In the disinfecting treatment the stock 
jected to the action of a 2 to 25% solution of 
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formaldehyde, maintained 
at a temperature of 
102° F. for 20 min., in 
two stages of 10 min. 
each. The machine con- 
sists of five bowls from 
24 to 36 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide, each fitted with 
squeeze rollers and forks 
of the harrow type for 
propelling the wool 
through the bowls. The 
first three bowls are or- 
dinary wool-washing ma- 
chines, and contain the 
soap and alkali solution, 
the third bath being fairly 
dilute. In order to avoid 
delays for removing dirty 


liquor and_ re-charging, 
each bowl is fitted with 


an automatic self-cleaning 
device, by means of which 
the sludge collecting in 
the bath is removed at 
short intervals without stopping the machinery. 

The last two bowls are wood, lead lined, such as are 
used for carbonizing. These contain the formaldehyde 
solution. In order to prevent the escape of formalde- 
hyde, the two bowls, including the mechanism, are en- 
tirely enclosed by air-tight glazed covers. When it is 
necessary to empty the baths or to purify the disinfect- 
ing solution, the latter is run by gravity into storage 
tanks from which it can be pumped back to the ma- 
chines, connecting pipes being so arranged that all dis- 
placed air passes from the tanks to the machines and 
vice versa. The strength of the solution must be main- 
tained by the addition of strong formaldehyde at in- 
tervals. In order to do this the machines are provided 
with a measuring device connected by pipes to an acid 
egg arranged in connection with a storage tank con- 
taining concentrated formaldehyde solution. When the 
requisite quantity of formaldehyde solution has been 
measured, shutting off of the supply automatically 
permits the discharge of the compressed air from the 
acid egg to the disinfecting machinery and the flow of 
strong formaldehyde solution into the egg. The solution 
in the disinfecting baths is heated by means of exhaust 
steam passing through coils arranged on a false bottom. 

The material passes from the disinfecting machines 
into an ordinary wool drying machine (specially ar- 
ranged to prevent the escape of formaldehyde vapor 
into the room) in which the material dries in a current 
of hot air. The temperature of the air is raised to 
220° F., but the method of drying is such that the wool 
never reaches a temperature higher than 160° F. The 
time required for passage of the material through the 
drying machine is 15 to 20 min. From the drying ma- 
chine, the stock is conveyed into a cooling machine. 

On issuing from the cooling machine, the wool falls 
into a hopper of a pneumatic conveying plant, by means 
of which it is conveyed into reserve boxes, on the second 
floor, which serve the baling press. The reserve boxes 
have the same capacity as have the press-filling boxes 
on the floor below. During actual baling of wool in 
the filling box, material is collecting in the reserve box 
ready for discharge into the filling box so that baling 
is made continuous. 
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Overseers’ 


Round- Table 


THIS department offers a new subject 
for discussion each week and gives read- 
ers’ comments on problems introduced 
during previous weeks. The subject 
which was opened four weeks ago will 
be closed next week and a summary of 
contributed ideas then given. 


o 


Operative’s Days-Off 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


Pete's solution to the problem is almost impossible. 
Operatives who have a habit of staying out on the slightest 
provocation or whim do not make their plans two weeks 
ahead. These people are usually loafers and upon waking 
up some mornings, they look out at the snow falling, or 
mentally hunt over their anatomies for some ailment, and 
lazily decide that bed is very attractive. 

Fortunately, there are not many of these people and the 
firm can easily get along without them. So if one or two 
warnings do not cure them they should be discharged. 

Most absentees happen to be reliable workers who, 
through unavoidable circumstances, have to stay out for a 
day or two. These people do not make a practice of staying 
out and each individual might commit the offense only once 
in six months, but almost every day, in a factory of any 
size, there is going to be someone absent. 

To take their places, a firm can easily find enough em- 
ployment to hire one or two substitutes. On days when the 
roll-call is full, these substitutes can be put on some odd 
jobs, or can even be sent home. It is never hard to find 
some people willing to act as substitutes; people who can 
afford to be idle a few days a week; housewives who, while 
not desiring a steady job, don’t mind bolstering the family 


income. W. F. P. 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


CONCERNING absences in the mill, the days are gone for 
driving men to do their duties and the time has come when 
the overseer must lead his help, and by so doing get better 
results. The overseer must make it plain to his help that 
they connot do certain things and get by with them, and 
this can be done with a smile. 

There are not very many employees who will not be 
willing to abide by what the overseer suggests, providing 
they are properly instructed when they are employed. They 
should be informed when they begin work that if they are 
absent and do not think enough of the job to let the over- 
seer know the reason then they are not worthy of the 
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A Politicd 


” HE other day,” Superintendent Chase re- 

‘Bea as the meeting opened, “I heard of 
a superintendent who gathered his overseers and 
talked to them about local politics. He went over 
the whole situation and told them that they should 
support a certain candidate, and that each overscer 
should talk to his workers and advise them to sup- 
port this candidate also. I couldn’t help but 
wonder whether it was wise or unwise to bring up 
politics in this way. What do you think about it 7” 

“In these days,” Bill took the floor, “I believe 
that it is very important for the mill superin- 
tendent and the overseers to take a real interest 
in politics. Furthermore, I believe that this in- 
terest should be more or less organized and _ not 
just a matter of individual action. Politics, par- 
ticularly local politics, have a great deal to do with 
the mill in one way or another. These days there 
are a lot of wild-eyed nuts running around saying 
that this or that must be done, and will be done 
if they are elected, and these nuts often have a 
story that sounds pretty fair to those who don't 
know the whole picture. I think that the super 
and overseers should make a study of the candi- 
dates and then go to the workers and tell them 
what the situation really is. If they don’t do this 
the workers are liable to be misled by some 
smooth-tongued talker. The welfare of the 
workers is tied up with the welfare of the mill 
and if some light-weight gets in office through a 
lot of vague promises, and then proceeds to jack 
up taxes and put a lot of restrictions on the mill, 
it is the workers themselves who suffer in the end. 
I think that it even might be a good plan to 
arrange a meeting of all the mill help and allow 
the best candidate to speak to them. I don’t believe 
in using the big stick and telling the workers that 
they have to vote for so-and-so, but I do believe 
in making sure that the workers know the right 
side of the story.” 

“This business of bringing politics into the 
mill,” Pete retorted, “is loaded with dynamite. In 


job. It is not necessary for the overseer to go around 
with a long look on his face in order to get these things 
done. A SOUTHERN OVERSEER OF CARDING. 


Youth vs. Years 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

DurRING our school days we had to master the simpler 
subjects before being advanced to the more complicated. 
There were no short-cuts. So it has been in our business 
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the first place, many of the workers will think that 
the mill is trying to tell them how to vote and they 
will resent this to such an extent that they may 
vote for the other man just to show that they are 
In the second place, while the wel- 
fare of the mill and the welfare of the workers 
are hooked up together there are places where 
they differ. If you put the mill organization into 




























independent. 


politics you open the door to the few unscrupulous 
managers who would try to dominate the situation 
for their own benefit regardless of the workers. 
On the other hand you give the wild-eyed nuts 
that Bill speaks of a chance to make a big song 
and dance about the mill trying to own the workers 
soul. I firmly believe that the best interest of 
the management and the best interest of the 
workers go along together, and I am in favor of 
anything that will make the one understand the 
other’s position better, but this business of going 
into politics presents too much of a risk of having 
them divide up into two different camps.” 


o 


Do you believe that local political ac- 
tivity on the part of the superintendent 
and overseers should be encouraged or 
discouraged ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this and 

questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
mt regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





pl ess. 


When we entered the textile industry we were 
is a learner and placed with a proficient worker. Later 
‘cause we had learned, we were able to teach a be- 

g r and then, because we showed signs of ability above 

t ‘rage, we were placed in charge of a group of workers 


section. We met and overcame the problems of the 
1, were advanced to the position of second hand and, 

a period of trial, raised to overseer. All of this took 

t We worked hard and worried some too. We gave 
‘st to the great textile industry and in return it gave 
to us. An even exchange perhaps, though there are 
when it seems as though we have put in more than we 
taken out—much more. 
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Now there are lines in the face, the hair is thin at the 
crown and gray at the temples. We feel young, but maybe 
our shoulders sag a little and possibly our step is a bit 
slower. Our associates say that we are “showing our age.” 
Times are changing and there is now opportunity for the 
novice to learn more quickly than we did. There are ener- 
getic young men with their eyes on our job. Do we have to 
step aside and let them have the places for which we have 
worked and learned? Does our long and varied experience 
count for nothing? No! A thousand times no! Time has 
given us something that the younger man does not have re- 
gardless of how smart and energetic he may be. And we 
can be quick too when quickness is necessary, but we are 
not impetuous and sorry later, as the young man may be. 
There is no short-cut to that which the years bestow. 

So, have no fear, old-timers, we have a value that cannot 
be found in youth. We have our place and the younger 
man has his. Each in his place. Let us be content. 

“MIpDLE-AGE.” 


Starting the Boy in the Mill 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

I BELIEVE that there should be no reasonable objection to 
a young man working in the home plant, along with his 
“Dad” if necessary, for if the young man has the proper 
gumption and get-up he will succeed without turning to his 
father every time some little, impertinent question arises. 
If something bigger steps in the way let him reason and 
baffle with the question and work it out himself. There is 
no success unless it is well merited, and if the young man 
has a sufficiency of back-bone then he will go ahead and be 
successful with his work, even if his father is head and 
shoulders in the plant. It is no reason that he will fail; 
or rather, I insist that it will be the means of his being far 
more successful. 

If the young man’s Dad has reared him properly—to be 
self-reliant and persevering—then the young man will not 
permit even a small obstacle to interfere much with him. He 
will thus take the issue just as it is and work it out himself, 
rather than show his weak qualities to his father. 

I have sons myself and I would rather put them alongside 
of me in the work, for I certainly believe the tutoring that 
I have given them will make real men—not boys—of them. 

ERNEST WEsp. 


o 


Summary of Discussion 
on Absentees 


Most of the contributions separated absentees 
into two classes; those who, through laziness, 
stayed away from work every so often, and those 
whose absences were rare and due to sickness or 
some like cause. In dealing with the first class 
most letters favored a warning or two and then 
dismissal if the warnings did no good. The 
plan most favored to take care of absences on 
the part of regular workers was to have a spare 
hand or two either at the mill constantly or 
within easy call; such spare hands usually being 
those who were glad of a few day’s fill-in work, 
but who did not want steady jobs. It was 
brought out that an absentee should always let 
the overseer know as early as possible. 
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(Quality Educational Drive 
Plans Crystallized at Meeting 


LANS of the National Quality Main- 

tenance League for a widespread 
aggressive campaign to educate con- 
sumers to insist on quality in textiles, 
are crystallizing rapidly, it was indicated 
at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the League, held last week at the 
headquarters in New York City. Since 
its formation last month the League has 
grown considerably, and its member- 
ship now includes representative manu- 
facturers of woolens, silks, velvets, 
millinery, handbags, hosiery, underwear 
and other lines. Effort is being made to 
secure complete cooperation of the re- 
tailers of the country in the movement. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Julius Forstmann, president of the 
Forstmann Woolen Co. and chairman 
of the League. The members adopted 
a set of by-laws setting forth the major 
aims of the organization as follows: 


1. To encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of high standards of quality 
in style merchandise. 

2. To seek by cooperation among. its 
members continous improvement in design 
and quality in style merchandise. 

3. To inform the public of the essential 
desirability and the intrinsic value of better 
quality in style and merchandise. 

4. To prevent unauthorized or unfair 
copying of original ideas or designs in in- 
dividual manufacturer’s products. 

5. To use all means that may be of- 
fered for the prevention of falsity in ad- 
vertising and selling, and for the discour- 
agement of unfair trade practices which 
tend to tear down or destroy high standards 
of quality or which tend to deceive the 
public as to values or desirability of qual- 
ity in style merchandise. 

6. To use all means that may be offered 
for the promotion of ethical standards in 
American business, and generaly to do such 
acts and things as may serve to accomplish 
any of the aforementioned objects. 

The general purposes and scope of 
the League were explained by Mr. 
Forstmann, in an address, an abstract of 
which follows: 

“The principal, outstanding purpose 
of this organization should be to educate 
the buying public of the country regard- 
ing the basic values of good quality and 
good style in merchandise. This educa- 
tion should be directed toward persuad- 
ing the public to purchase merchandise 
on the basis of quality and service, 
rather than of price. 

“Tt must be strongly emphasized that 
the purpose of this organization is not 
to raise prices or to limit competition. 
It is intended to further the sale of 
merchandise of integrity in quality and 
stvle at the lowest legitimate prices 
compatible with values.” 

The general committee of the League 
includes : 

Julius Forstmann, president, Forstmann 
Woolen Co.; Henry Stehli, vice-president, 
Stehli Silks Corp.; H. H. Schell, vice- 
president, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Frank 
Cheney, general sales manager, Cheney 
Silk Co.; J. Laird Schober, Laird Schober 
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& Co.; Malcolm G. Van Arsdale, president, 


Van Raalte Co.; Earl M. Farrington, 
president, Farrington & Evans; Richard 
Koret, president, Koret, Inc.; Percival 


Foerderer, Robert H. Foerderer Co.; Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, School of Business, 
Columbia University; Dr. Frederic Howe, 


Pratt Institute; F. Eugene Ackerman, 
vice-president, Julius Forstmann Corp.; 





. 


Lewis Fairchild, Fairchild Publications 
Co.; Huger Elliot, Metropolitan Museum 
of Fine Arts; Arthur Samuels, editor Har- 
pers Bazaar; Richardson Wright, editor, 
House and Garden Magazine; Miss Ethel 
B. Power, editor, House Beautiful; Wil- 
liam F. Bigelow, editor Good Housekeeping 
Magazine; F. L. Wurzburg, vice-president, 
Vogue and other Conde Nast publications: 
Charles Bernheimer, director, New York 
Chamber of Commerce and _ president, 
American Arbitration Society; Maurice 
Rentner, Fashion Originators League; Sy)- 
van Gotshal, of Weil, Gotshal & Manges, 
counsel. 


Boondatlk Curtailment Futile 
Unless All Firms Do It 


HE following is a verbatim state- 

ment of what a well known broad- 
sil merchandise manager said to the 
silk market editor this week regarding 
the curtailment question: 

“Yes, my firm has curtailed, but that 
has not helped us a bit. We are selling 
without profit, because everyone else is 
doing just that. Curtailment is no 
earthly use unless it is 100% observed. 
When individual firms curtail and run 
low, it simply means that they lose sales 








Natural Gas to Be Used 
as Fuel by Textile Mills 


Reports of the Southern Natural 
Gas Corp. show that natural gas has 
gained a foothold in the textile in- 
dustry in Georgia and Alabama. 

During the last twelve months, 
contracts have been signed by the 
Lawler Hosiery Mills, Camilla, Ga., 
for an annual consumption of 
7,200,000 cubic feet of gas; by the 
United States Finishing Co., Cedar- 
town, Ga., for 3,225,000 cubic feet 
and by the Scotch Woolen Mills, 
Montgomery, Ala., for 300,000 cubic 
feet. 

The natural gas will not only be 
used for heating and air condition- 
ing in the mill buildings, but 
wherever such heat as can be pro- 
vided by natural gas need be 
applied. 








and curtailment could easily be the road 
to complete disaster. Too much empasis 
is placed on curtailment; it is no cure- 
all and we should view it in its proper 
light. We have plenty of spring busi- 
ness—but no profit. We have low in- 
ventory—a fine sound position—but it 
is no use. What’s the use of low stocks, 
if the small stock you have has to be 
sold at cost or below? We are theoreti- 
cally in the soundest position of any firm 
in the broadsilk industry; but that does 
not help us. Competitors still have 
stocks and still undersell, and we simply 
have to cut our prices to market level. 
That means practically elimination of 
profit. I’m not a pessimist; I am just 
facing the facts. Failure of some firms 
to curtail can wreck the firms that do 
curtail, and the sooner we realize that 
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the better for everyone. Chiffons are 
selling, georgettes are selling, our volume 
1s quite good—but at the profit end the 
situation is little short of disastrous.” 

The above statement is important in 
indicating that individual curtailment is 
only half the battle; the industry must 
curtail completely, unanimously, with- 
out a dissenting voice. Of course that 
may be too much to look for, but cer- 
tainly curtailment by a decided ma- 
jority, say 75% of the industry would be 
effective in steadying the price levels. 
The agitation for curtailment is healthy: 
indeed, the weavers are more curtail- 
ment-minded than ever before, some 
factors claim, but the point to be kept in 
view is that those who leave curtailment 
to “the other fellow,” aiming to benefit 
themselves through heavy output, are 
playing a losing game since they also 
will suffer in the end through forced 
clearance at a sacrifice. 


” Designers Organize 
To Combat Piracy 


Organization of textile design studios 
and textile designers into an association 
for the purpose of cooperating in the 
campaign against design piracy and of 
undertaking constructive measures for 
the benefit of the designing industry was 
generally approved at a meeting of 
representative designing firms, held last 
week at the New York headquarters of 
the Silk Association of America, Inc. 
Sol C. Moss, president of the Design 
Protection Association, presided. 

Approval of the appointment of a 
committee of designers to work with 
the board of directors of the Design 
Protection Association was expressed, 
and such a committee will be designated 
as soon as the designers’ organization 
is formally launched. Among _ those 
present at the meeting were H. A. Sil- 
verman, Apex Textile Design, Inc.; 
Wm. H. Arlt; Edward Castro, Jean & 
Edward Castro; Decart Studio; Emil P. 
Martinez, H. M. Diaz & Co.; V. E. 
Garbino, Miss Lou Von _ Dietfurth: 
E. Ericson, Ericson & Weiss; R. D. 
Worth, Funston-Worth, Inc.; Nat. 
Garfinkle; Anton Grulich; Alfred D. 
Israel; Mr. Kipp, Jr., Kipp & Liger; 
Jack Lader, J. Lader Designing Co.; 
Mrs. Jules Laun, H. Jules Laun; Ber- 
nard W. Lewis; James Wyneborough, 
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The Little Studio of Textile Design; 
Sylvanus W. Long; The Maclyn Guhl 
Studio; Arthur Mawrer; and Paul 
Peiman, Original Designing Co. 


P \.C.M.A. Convention 
Plans Announced 


final arrangements are being made 
for the annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, to be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 20-21, according to an announce- 
ment from W. M. McLaurine, Charlotte, 
N. C., secretary and treasurer of the 


Association. The board of government 
will hold its regular pre-convention 
meeting Thursday evening, May 19, at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, which will 
be convention headquarters. Atlanta 
bankers and business men are making 
arrangements for entertainment features. 
There will be a breakfast Friday morn- 
ing for the board of government and a 
luncheon for the ladies Friday noon. 
The annual banquet of the association 
will be held at the Piedmont Driving 
Club, Friday evening, May 20, at 7:30 
o’clock. No regular seats will be as- 
signed except at the speaker’s table. 


“Little Rhyme or Reason 
to Prices of Textile Products” 


- 


‘ HE textile industry as a whole 
waits for business to be good so 
that it can make profits instead of mak- 
ing profits so that it can help business to 
be good,” states W. L. Churchill, con- 
sulting industrial economist-engineer, in 
his book “Pricing for Profit” (The Mac- 
milan Co., New York.) “There is 
little rhyme or reason to the prices of 
textile products, but the great majority 
are substantially higher in their cost 
to us than they would be if the in- 
dustry had been earning and re-invest- 
ing profits comparable to the automobile 
industry during the same period.” 

\gain, discussing the necessity of 
determining what proportion of capacity 
constitutes normal, Mr. Churchill states: 
“Even our great textile industry, one 
1 the oldest organized industries, has 
rgely failed to learn of the existence 
| this economic norm. Their long ex- 
perience should have taught the members 
{ this industry that they cannot operate 
mn a continuously profitable basis unless 
they so price their products that they 

| earn their full measure of profit 

hen they have sold their normal pro- 
tion of capacity, the proportion that 
is common to the industry as a whole.” 

On this point, the author cites the fol- 
lowing case example: “The head of one 
t our largest textile aggregations, 
producing 15 to 20% of the entire out- 
put of that branch of textiles and run- 
vell into the tens of millions of 
lars in annual sales, explains the lack 
fits of his corporation in his public 
reports by this statement: ‘We must 
produce 75% of our capacity before we 
‘an hegin to earn net profits.” Naturally 

e proportion of the industry ac- 
‘epts this statement as representing sound 
iscom, as the firm is the recognized 
eader in its division of the textile in- 

t There is plenty of evidence to 
low the fallacy of this reasoning. The 
available looms of the industry have 
not produced over 66.6% of capacity in 

ears. Despite the records, prices 
juite generally fixed upon a basis 
‘quired selling more than 15% 
nal yardage, on the average, be- 
sts and income would coincide. 
rony of the situation is that only a 
v slight increase in prices would have 
fnavied this industrial unit and the en- 


] 


tire branch of the textile industry that 
it represents to earn handsome profits 
upon the business done, or even upon a 
smaller volume of business.” 

In another reference to textiles, Mr. 
Churchill states: “Our great textile 
industry is suffering incalculable injury 
from the illogical and _ indefensible 
practice—almost universally prevalent 


in all of its branches—of lumping the 
cost of materials into its price calcula- 
tions in such manner that as‘the prices 
of materials descend the profit margin 
decreases, even when the same or 
slightly greater production follows. As 
the prices of the raw materials ascend, 
the profit margins increase, even though 
there may be some drop in sales volume. 
A few manufacturers in textiles are con- 
sistently successful, because they have 
elected to specialize on products whose 
material costs represent an abnormally 
large proportion of their total costs. 
Their profits ebb and flow with the rise 
and fall of the prices ‘of their raw ma- 
terials, but always remain ‘in the black’ 
if their lines have a sufficiently large 
predominance of material costs. Rival 
firms who may be specializing on much 
finer weaves, thus having a _ greater 
proportion of conversion costs to the 
cost of the materials used, find them- 
selves facing serious difficulties in main- 
taining profits when the prices of ma- 
terials drop below normal levels.” 

In his book, Mr. Churchill sets down 
certain fundamental laws for making 
business profitable which he has de- 
derived from 15 years as business con- 
sultant to ailing industries. 


Piedmont Chemists Hear 
Praise of Technical Education 


EECHNICAL papers on various sub- 

jects of current interest and an 
address by Dr. E. W. Sikes, president of 
Clemson College, featured the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Piedmont Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, held at 
the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., 
April 23. Approximately 115 members 
of the assocation and their guests at- 
tended the banquet which was presided 
over by John L. Crist, of Charlotte, 
N. C., chairman of the section. 

The importance of technical educa- 
tion was the general theme of Dr. Sikes’ 
address. He traced the history of educa- 
tion from ancient times and described 
briefly the steps by which technical 
education reached its present position 
in the scheme of things, “leading the 
world out of a wilderness of superstition 
and tradition.” 

The afternoon session was devoted 
entirely to the presentation of technical 
papers and round-table discussion of the 
subjects under consideration. <A. R. 
Thompson, Jr., superintendent, N. C. 
Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., vice- 
chairman, led the discussion. 

Arledge M. Boyd, of Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co., Greenville. S. C., delivered 
a paper on “Slashing of Gray Goods 
Which Are Subsequently to be Bleached 
and Dyed.” It was pointed out that no 
materials which are not easily saponified 
should be used in the sizing compound. 
Objections were raised to the use of any 
compounds containing paraffin wax, 
mineral oils, calcium chloride, or mag- 
nesium chloride. The speaker also 
stressed the point that gray goods to be 
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bleached and dyed should not be loaded 
in the sizing process. 

“Enzymes and their Application to 
Textiles” was the subject of an interest- 
ing talk by Dr. D. H. Powers, of the 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The specific reactions of various types 
of enzymes, or organic catalysts, were 
described. Four major factors involved 
in their use were said to be: (1) time, 
(2) temperature, (3) concentration, and 
(4) hydrogen-ion concentration. 

The third paper on the afternoon 
program was entitled “Suggestions for 
Lowering Costs in a Finishing Plant,” 
by L. R. Hiller, of the Clearwater (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co. Other papers were de- 
livered by Edgar White, of the Ciba Co., 
on “Dyeing and Finishing of Naphthol 
Reds on Cotton Yarns”; by D. D. Lee- 
per, of Clearwater Mfg. Co.; and an 
illustrated lecture by Joseph L. Mc- 
Ewen, Charlotte, N. C., on “Effects of 
Ultra-Violet Rays on Various Colors.” 

It was decided to hold the summer 
meeting of the section in Charlotte on 
July 16. Officers of the section, in 
addition to Mr. Crist and Mr. Thomp- 
son, are: J. D. Sandridge, Greensboro, 
N. C., secretary; and George P. Feindel, 
of Greenville, S. C.. treasurer. 


> Berkshire Moves 


N. Y. Offices 


The New York offices and salesrooms 
of Berkshire Knitting Mills are being 
moved today (Saturday) from Metro- 
politan Life Building, 1 Madison Ave., 
to the Empire State Building. 
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H. V. Shulters, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, has _ been 
elected a director of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp., succeeding F. K. Rup- 
precht, resigned. 


Walter C. Baylies, senior partner of 
Amory, Browne & Co., for many years, 
has been elected president of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., Boston, suc- 
ceeding Charles L. Edgar, who died 
about two weeks ago. He has been 
senior vice-president of the power com- 
pany for many years as well as chair- 
man of the executive committee. Mr. 
Baylies is also a director of the Nashua 


(N. H.) Mfg. Co. 


George H. Whigham, chairman of the 
boards of Celanese Corp. of America, 
and Canadian Celanese, Ltd., and a di- 
rector of British Celanese, Ltd., arrived 
last week on the Majestic and went to 
Montreal to attend a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Canadian com- 
pany. He was expected to return to 
New York soon. 


T. L. Johnson, president Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has been 
elected president of the Peoples Trust 
Co., Rock Hill, succeeding the late Dr. 
J. B. Johnson. 


B. B. Gossett, president and treasurer 
of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., replaces B. E. Geer, of Greenville, 
N. C., resigned, as a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Federal Farm 
Board. Mr. Gossett is first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, a director of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, president and 
treasurer of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, president of the Hoskins 
Corp., New York, president of the Mar- 
tinsville (Va.) Cotton Mills Co., Inc., 
and vice-president and treasurer of the 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. CC. In 
addition to Mr. Gossett, other members 
of the advisory committee are: Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, Auburn, Ala., president 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; U. 
Benton Blalock, Raleigh, N. C., presi- 
dent American Cotton Cooperative As- 
sociation; A. H. Stone, Dunleith, Miss., 
vice-president Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association; A. E. Kobs, Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Growers Association; F. M. Hayner, 
El Paso, Tex., Southwestern Irrigated 
Cotton Growers Association, and Harry 
L. Bailey, Boston, Associated with 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 


U. S. Institute of Textile 
directors and members, 
May 4, 1932. 


Researe h, 


New York, 


Textile Association, 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia 
Division, spring meeting and _ elec- 
tion of officers, King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 6, 1932. 


Southern 


Phi Psi Annual 
View Manor, 
May 13 to 15, 


Convention, May- 
Blowing Rock, N. C., 


1932. 


Second National Cotton Week, May 
16 to 21, 1932. 


Cotton 
annual 


American 
Association, 


Manufacturers 
convention, 
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B. B. Gossett, new nember of advisory 
committee, Federal Farm Board 


C. A. Cannon, president of Cannon 
Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr., treasurer of the Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., 
and Thurmond Chatham, president of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., have been appointed by Governor 
Gardner of North Carolina to represent 
that State at the National Conference 
on State Parks, Virginia Beach, Va., 
May 4 to 7. 


D. B. Coltrane, president of Kerr 
Bleaching & Finishing Works, has been 
re-elected president of the Cabarrus 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Concord, N. C. 


Textile Calendar 


Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, May 


20 and 21, 1932. 


National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers semi-annual 
meeting, Rocky Point, R. I., May 31, 
1932. 


Philadelphia Textile School, Com- 
mencement, Philadelphia, June 2; 
alumni outing and dinner, June 3, 


1932. 


Yarn Men's 
tournament, 
City, Wis., 


Circle, 11th 
Nippersink 


June 22 


Chicago 
annual golf 
Lodge, Genoa 
and 23, 1932. 

American 


Society for Testing Ma- 
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Arthur J. Draper, of Charlotte, N. C., 
former president of the American C 
ton Manufacturers Association, and 
former president and treasurer of t 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., is seriously 
at his home in Charlotte. 


A. G. Myers, president, Textiles, In 
Gastonia, N. C., has been appointed to 
the advisory committee of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the 
Carolinas district. 


R. W.. Arrington, vice-president, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., de- 
livered an address on the Sanforizing 
process before the students of Clemson 
College (S. C.) Textile School, April 19. 


Sidney H. Borden has been elected 
treasurer and clerk of the Narragansett 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., succeeding Wil- 
liam C. Harrison. 


John R. Jones, secretary-treasurer of 
the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. He is succeeded by E. M. 
Underwood, assistant secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Jones, though 81 years 
of age, is active and will devote his time 
to private business. He has been identi- 
fied with the Sanford mills for a quarter 
of a century. 


Herbert Kallman, former secretary- 
treasurer of Princeton Rayons, Inc. 
New York, has resigned. Max Doft con- 
tinues as president. 


George W. Brooker, resident manager 
of the Fulton (N. Y.) Mills, American 
Woolen Co., for the last five years, has 
resigned because of ill health. He has 
been with the company for about 40 
years, and was superintendent of the 
plant for 25 years under the late John 
W. Stevenson whom he succeeded. No 
successor has been appointed. Mr. 
Brooker will continue for several weeks. 


C. H. Irish, with the American 
Woolen Co., New York, for 24 years, 
has resigned. At various times he styled 
for lines of Hartland, Ounegan, and 
Forest mills. His future plans are 
uncertain. 


W. P. Hamrick, general superintend- 
ent of the Hampton Division, of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C., has been 
elected president of the Columbia Rotary 
club. 


A. C. Fennell, superintendent of the 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock Hill, 
S. C., has resigned. J. A. Wooten, 


terials, annual meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 20 to 24, 1932. 


Southern Textile Association 24th 
annual meeting, Hendersonville, N. C, 
June 24 and 25. 


Exposition 
Oct. 


Southern Textile 
tile Hall, Greensville, S. C., 
to 22, 1932. 


Tex- 
: 
i 


‘ 


Southern Textile Association, regu- 
lar fall meeting, Greenville, S. C.., 
during week of Oct. 17, 1932 (exact 
date to be announced later.) 


Asosciation of Cotton 
Boston, Oct. 26 and 


National 
Manufacturers, 


27, 1932. 
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who was formerly with these mills, has 
succeeded him. 


Henry Ortner, who previously repre- 
ted the Erwin Yarn Co., Philadelphia, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
appointed to handle the yarns and dry 
ids of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
\. C., in that territory. 


s 


H. G. Carter, has been appointed 
southwestern representative for J. P. 
Voorhees & Sons Co., Inc., New York, 
hosiery sales agents. He will make his 
headquarters in St. Louis. 


J. W. Whitehead, of Gilsum, N. H., 
s reentered the employ of the LaPorte 
(Ind.) Woolen Mills as overseer of 
weaving. He succeeds Lionel Connell 
who has returned to New England. 


Patrick J. Battersby, dyeing overseer 
at Joseph Hall & Son, Inc., Norwich, 
Conn., has resigned on account of ill 
health after 43 years’ service. Chas. J. 
Henault, Jr., who was at Fabyan Woolen 
Co., Medway, Mass., has taken his place. 


Oscar G. Hamilton, formerly with the 
Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., Newport, 
N. H., has gone to the A. G. Dewey Co., 
Quechee, Vt., to be overseer of dyeing 
and finishing. He replaces P. S. Kent, 
overseer of dyeing, and John Leighton, 
overseer of finishing. 


Walter O’Connell, with U. S. Worsted 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., at one time, has 
become overseer of dyeing at Talbot 
Mills, North Billerica, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds W. E. Rowlandson. 


Oscar Wolfenden 


scar Wolfenden, aged 80, official of the 

tirm of R. Wolfenden & Son, Attleboro, 
died of pneumonia April 18. He 
born in Huddersfield, England, and 
ca to this country with his father when 
two yeers old. His father, a textile dyer, 
settled in Shannock, R. I. Later the elder 
Mr. Wolfenden started the present business 
in \ttleboro. Oscar and his brother John 
continued to conduct the business following 
the death of their father. Later Harry 
Wolfenden, a son of John, was taken into 
he business and is now general manager. 
lohn Wolfenden died about 20 years ago. 
r Wolfenden is survived by a daughter 


dl i son, 


J. H. Grenville Gilbert 


H. Grenville Gilbert, treasurer of 

Ihe George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 

4 , died April 24. A native of Ware, 
is active in community affairs, and 
ted a public park, with mainte- 
fund, to the town. 


\r‘hur Wood 


hur Wood, aged 58, superintendent of 
\o. 2 of Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 

for 20 years, died April 18, fol- 
g a long illness. He entered the 
at the age of 17 on his arrival from 
ind. 





Percy Bean, consulting textile chem- 


ist, Manchester, England, who is 
visiting New York. Mr. Bean gave 
a talk on his experiences in solving 
mill problems before TexTILE WoriLp 
editors and others at the McGraw- 


Hill Building on Wednesday. 


H. C. Dennison, formerly of Lawrence, 
Mass., has become second hand of dye- 
ing at Horner Bros. Woolen Mills, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Obituary 


Herbert Midgley 


Herbert Midgley, president of Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., died 
April 14, in his 65th year, while attending 
a Rotary luncheon at the Bancroft. He 
came to this country from England in 
1884 and worked for Mason & Farnsworth, 
Worcester, for three years. In 1887 he 
went to Leicester, Mass., to Bisco & Denny, 
as a card machine operator. He later 
became associated with Howard Bros., 
manufacturers of card clothing and heddles, 
and was superintendent until the death of 
A. H. Howard in 1916; Mr. Midgley then 
became president. He was a member of 
many clubs and associations. His widow 
and a daughter survive. 


E. Frank Lewis 


FE. Frank Lewis, aged 89, head of E. 
Frank Lewis, wool scouring, Lawrence, 
Mass., died last week after a brief illness. 
He was 89 years of age on April 1. He 
is survived by a daughter, a son, seven 
grandchildren, and twenty-three great- 
grandchildren. 


Thos. Boyd Caldwell 


Thos. Boyd Caldwell, associated with 
Clyde Woolen Mills, in Lanark, Ont., 
Canada., for many years, and later with 
the Perth (Ont.) Woolen Mills, Ltd., died 
last week in Perth, at the age of 75 years. 
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Herbert G. Barnett, in charge of 
leather repair work at Washington 
Mills, of the American Woolen Co., 


Lawrence, Mass., has retired. He was 
born in England and went to Lawrence 
at the age of 18; he has been with the 
company in active service for over 40 
years. 


H. W. Featherstone, overseer of fin- 
ishing at Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H., has resigned. 


P. M. Crofts, former overseer of card 
ing at Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. Co., 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Washougal (Wash.) Woolen Mills. 


John J. Heaton, formerly with 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Knitting Mills, has 
gone to Baltic Mills, of the American 
Woolen Co., Enfield, N. H., to be in 
charge of wet and dry finishing at that 
plant. 


Augustine F. Horman, at one time 
carder at Shawsheen Mills, Andover, 
Mass., and more recently salesman for 
Davis & Furber Machine Works, 
North Andover, has become superin- 
tendent of Ohio Carpet Co., Warren, 
Mass. 


T. F. Sweeney has resigned as over- 
seer of finishing at Glazier Mfg. Co., 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


C. P. McMahon, who was connected 
with the Hewitt Leather & Roller 
Works, Forrest City, N. C., has resigned 
to become foreman of the roll and belt 
shops at the plant of the Henrietta 


(N. C.) Mills. 


Howard Stockton 


Howard Stockton, aged 90, lawyer, finan- 
cier, and prominent at one time in various 
New England cotton mills, died April 22. 
He was treasurer of Cocheco Mfg. Co., 
Dover, N. H., in 1886 and 1887, and was 
also treasurer of Salmon Falls (N. H.) 
Mfg. Co., from 1880 to 1887. For the 
following two years he was president of 
the American Bell Telephone Co., and in 
1889 was elected treasurer of the Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., serving in 
that capacity until 1900. Mr. Stockton was 
in the Civil War. He is survived by two 
sons and three daughters. One son, Philip 
Stockton, is president of First National 
Bank, Boston, and the other son, Howard 
S. Stockton, is a Boston attorney. His 
daughters are Mrs. S. Parkman Shaw, 
Mrs. William Amory, and Mrs. A. D. 
Whiteside, whose husband was former head 
of the Wool Institute. 


S. H. Boyd 


S. H. Boyd, aged 67, formerly of Greens- 
boro, N. C., died at his home in Sandy 
Springs, Md., near Washington, April 19. 
In 1889, Mr. Boyd organized the Southern 
Bobbin Co., Greensboro. After several 
years of successful operation the plant 
was destroyed by fire. In 1913 he was 
appointed head of the income tax depart- 
ment of the Internal Revenue Bureau, by 
President Wilson. 
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Cotton 


Helen Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
are now operating at about 40% capac- 
ity, contrary to report which appeared 
last week, to the effect that mills were 
going at full capacity. 





Consolidated Textile Corp., Lafayette, 
Ga., after being closed for about two 
weeks for the installation of additional 
motors, making it completely motorized, 
has resumed operations on day and 
night shifts. 


Pemaquid Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
have been sold to Jerome A. Newman 
and associates. The plant closed about 
a month ago; it is equipped with about 
48 broad and 408 narrow looms and 33,- 
500 ring spinning spindles, employing 
375 operatives on a normal schedule. 
Officers of the company have resigned 
and it is understood that Mr. Newman 
will be president and treasurer. The 
new directorate will include: Jerome A. 
Newman, M. M. Newman, Douglas 
Newman and Byron P. Stedman, Fall 
River, with two members of the old 
board, Lawrence Keeler and William M. 
Reynolds. 


Ideal Mercerizing Co., Burlington, 
N. C., has been acquired by Robert 
Neville, under agreement between him- 
self and C. B. Phillips, who has been 
treasurer and general manager of the 
concern for several years, and a busi- 
ness associate of Mr. Neville since the 
plant started operations about three 
years ago. 


Hanover Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
including all three local units, are run- 
ning on a full-time production schedule, 
with close to normal working quota. 


Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. will close 
for a week or 10 days to overhaul boiler 
and engine and put a new roof over part 
of the mill building. After that, opera- 
tions will be resumed as usual, four 
days and four nights weekly. 


*Kansas City Textile Mills, Marshall, 
N. C., will put the old Capitola plant in 
operation within 90 days, after accumu- 
lated debris is cleared from the bulk- 
heads above the dam and the mill race is 
reconstructed. About 90 persons will be 
employed in the beginning. 


Union Mills Co., Monroe, N. C. Spin- 
ning department has been recently over- 
hauled with Guillet system of Dixie 
Spindle & Flver Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, 
N. C., recently purchased the plant of the 
Diamond Cotton Mills Co., of that city, 
and will spend $50,000 for additional 
equipment and a building extension. The 
Diamond plant, which has been idle 
since January, will be converted into a 
combed yarn mill and it is expected that 
full time operations will begin within 60 
days. The mill normally employs about 
100 people. 


Arthur Brown & Sons Co., Inc., oper- 
ating the Parkmount Mills, Lenni, Pa., 
has been placed in the hands of Frank 
FEF. Slack, and A. Maurice Brown, re- 
ceivers, appointed by the court. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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*Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C., 
has work about 40% complete on new 
mill addition near city limits, and will 
push structure to early completion. Ma- 
chinery will be transferred from Spring- 
stein plant in city limits. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 


Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has insti- 
tuted day and night working shifts to 
maintain operation on a_= capacity 


schedule. 
Wool 


Globe Wool Waste Co., Inc., Chel- 
sea, Mass., recently organized to manu- 
facture wool waste, will be headed by 
Samuel Krentzmann, 134 Orange St., 
Chelsea, president and treasurer. 


Washington Mill, American Woolen 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. Announcement 
has been made that production of plant 
will be suspended until market condi- 
tions have improved. All orders now 
on hand will be finished, and the closing 


is expected to be temporary. About 
2,000 are now working there. 
Joseph M. Adams Co., Manayunk, 


Philadelphia, spinners of worsted yarns, 
will dispose of its plant, including mill 
buildings and machinery. The mill has 
been closed for some time. The busi- 
ness was incorporated in 1900, but in 
existence for about 25 or 30 years prior 
to that date. The equipment includes 
about 4,200 spinning spindles, and 2,600 
twisting spindles. T. Rawlins Adams is 
president of the company and E. Clark 
Rawlins secretary and treasurer. 


Dominion Woollens & Worsteds, Ltd., 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada, are developing 
a considerable part of output for 
woolens, replacing worsted manufacture, 


and will continue on new basis 
indefinitely. 

Knit 
Blood Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 


N. Y., opened all departments this week 
on a five day schedule requiring over 500 
workers. 
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Francl Knitting Mills, Inc., 


Long 
Island City, N. Y., have been organized 


by Joseph and Charles Francl, 214 
Academy St., Long Island City, with 
capital of $10,000, to manufacture knit 
goods. 


Flint Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C. 
Fire in the looper room April 20, 
damaged the mill and machinery. No 
estimate of the loss has been announced 
to date. 


Westlawn Knitting Mills, Intervilla, 
Pa., are completing an annex to their 
plant which will give them considerable 
extra space. 


Artcraft Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, have purchased a throwing 
plant in Philadelphia, and are installing 
additional 48-gauge machines in their 
own mill. 


*Travelo Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have taken over the Tartan Knitwear 
Mills, Philadelphia, and Peckham-Fore- 
man, Inc., New York, and will consoli- 
date production in Philadelphia. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are running on a 214-hour a day 
schedule, employing 320 people accord- 
ing to David Karger, co-partner. 


Reliable Knitting Works, Milwaukee, 
Wis., are working on a _ full-time 
schedule, employing 80 people. 


Mason Knitting Co., Acton, Ont., 
Canada, has started excavating for 2 
story addition, 20 x 30 ft., with stone 
foundation and walls. The extension 
will be used for increased office space 
and entrance. 


Vogue Knit Co. Toronto, Ont. 
Canada, has been incorporated with $40,- 
000 capital to manufacture yarns, silk, 
cotton and wool goods, by Douglas J. 
Nickle, George L. Lee, and Lionel E. 
Amsden. 


Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, are operating on an im- 
proved production schedule at mill at 
St. Jerome, Que., with larger working 
forces in several departments. 


Silk 


Belding-Heminway Co., Putnam, 
Conn., will concentrate thread produc- 
tion in Putnam, and will close its plant 
at Belding, Mich. Harold A. Johnson, 
superintendent at Putnam, stated the 
change would give employment to 500. 


Myerstown (Pa.) Silk Mill. J. H. 
Frederick, of Emaus, Pa., who formerly 
conducted the plant, is negotiating for 
the mill and expects to put it into opera- 
tion. It has been idle for a year. 


Rayon 


Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Drummond- 
ville, Que., Canada, is running on a Cca- 
pacity schedule in all departments of 
local mills, single shift basis. 
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Finishi 
Arnold Print Works, Adams, Mass., 
Jones Division, has been shut down for 
an indefinite period due to suspension of 
uying in the drapery markets. The 


ompany’s plant in North Adams is 
ntinuing in operation. 


Hope Dyeing & Finishing Corp., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., recently organized with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a mill in that vicinity, 
will be represented by Edwin C. 
Morsch, 86-33 Forest Parkway, Wood- 
haven, N. Y., one of the principal in- 
corporators. Frank M. Rynne, Jersey 
City, N. J., is interested in the company. 


Greenpoint Dyeing & Winding Co., 
Newark, N. J., has leased part of plant 
recently acquired at 40-46 East Bigelow 
St., to Holtzman’s, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., 
which will use for another branch of 
production. Greenpoint company will 
continue to occupy portion of property. 


Nutley (N. J.) Dye Works, Inc., re- 
cently organized to operate a local plant 
will be represented by Abraham J. Gel- 
linoff, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, at- 
torney. The incorporators are Joseph 
F, Linberg, Nutley; and Frank Hekker, 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Nepost Textile Mill, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J. S. Donald Perlman has been ap- 
pointed receiver of company and Skolkin 
& Cohen counsel for the receiver. Wil- 
liam Gruneuer, Mervin Elias and Samuel 


Saffron, were appointed appraisers. 


American Textile Printing Co., Inc., 
Astoria, L. I., has been organized with 
a capital of $20,000, to operate a local 
plant. The company is headed by Henry 
Duke and Frank Zotian, 3111 Grand 
Ave., Astoria. 


Brimmer Dye Works, Lancaster, Pa., 


licates previous mention of project. 


the property of John Richard Brimmer, 
has been sold to Owen P. Bricker, as at- 
torney, for a price slightly in excess of 


$19,000. 


*Schulze Dyeing Co., Reading, Pa. 
Raymond S. Heckman, receiver, has dis- 
posed of all property with exception of 
one warp dyeing and drying machine. 
As soon as this has been sold, account 
will be filed in court and a distribution, 
if any, will be made. 


Narragansett Finishing Co., White 
Rock, R. I., which on March 1 filed a 
petition in bankruptcy with the United 
States District Court at Providence, has 
been released from receivership and 
will continue to operate. About 60 per- 
sons were employed when the claim was 
filed; this number has been reduced 
somewhat since then. 


Miscellaneous 


Los Angeles Felt Co., 1520 Wilming- 
ton Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., has filed 
notice of organization to take over and 
succeed to the local company of same 
name. The new organization is headed 
by Joseph and Louis Spiegelman, 142 
North Curtis Ave. 


Toulson Yarns, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is operating a day and a night 
shift, with full complement of workers. 


National Net & Twine Co., Moodus, 
Conn., has moved its mill to Ludlow, 


Mass. The concern is a subsidiary of 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates. It manufac- 
tures nets for the Great Lakes and 


coast fishing trade. 


Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, IIl., has 
filed notice of change of company name 
to Burton Mattress Co. 

Made-Well Mattress Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been organized with capital 
of $10,000, to operate a local plant. 
Charles J. Goldman is president; Robert 


L. Weiner, 47 Harwood St., Lynn, 
Mass., is treasurer and representative. 


Uswoco Mills, Lawrence, Mass. An- 
nouncement has been made by William 
G. Powell, manager of the Lawrence 
Industrial Bureau, that a well-known 
shoelace and narrow fabric concern will 
locate in the plant of the former Uswoco 


Mills. 


Zimmerman Bedding Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., has been organized by 
Nathan Zimmerman and Nathan Blau, 
Jersey City, to operate a local plant. 
Company will be represented by Bennett 
A. Robbins, 1 Exchange PI., Jersey City, 
attorney. 


Acme Backing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


has plans for alterations in plant. 
Freund & Campbell, New York, are 
engineers. 

Alpha Embroidery Co., West New 


York, N. J., operating a machine em- 
broidery plant, has transferred its two- 
story plant at 307-19 Tenth St., near 
Hudson Ave., to the New Jersey Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co. 


Salem (Ore.) Linen Mills are consid- 
ering an expansion program, including 
installation of equipment to double, ap- 
proximately, the present capacity. Work 
is estimated to cost over $100,000. 


Shoe Lace Co., Ltd., Providence, 
R. L., has begun the removal of its local 
Dyerville Mills to Lawrence, Mass., 
where operations will be consolidated 
with branch mill there, and production 
advanced. 


Greenville, S. C. O. B. Van Wyck, 
315 Hudson St., plans to repair mattress 
plant recently damaged by fire. An 
official estimate of loss has not been 
announced. 


Parker Bedding Co., Houston, Tex., 
plans repairing portion of plant re- 
cently damaged by fire. Equipment will 
be replaced, including garnett felting 
machinery and accessory equipment. 


Business Literature 


Leather Belting. Charles A. Schieren 
Co., 30 Ferry St., New York City. Folder 
discusses the importance of uniform tan- 

g:ading, and manufacturing of belting 


id incloses photographs showing some of 


the processes at which the product is 
checked and illustrating various applica- 
tons of leather belting. 

Hosiery Scents. Givaudan-Delawanna, 


Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Booklet contains the results of a test made 
to determine what effect the factor of odor 
} in governing the selection of silk 
i ry by the ultimate consumer. 


Peroxygen Compound. The Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. ¥. In addition to important uses, 
the physical properties, specifications, ship- 

containers and other pertinent data 

aricus peroxide and perborate com- 
inds are given. Eight different products 
cesecribed in this 22-page booklet. 

“tow to Run a Lathe.’ South Bend 

the Works, South Bend, Ind. An au- 
tative manual on machine shop work 
ieral and on the care and operation 
modern screw-cutting lathe in par- 
r. This is a pocket-size booklet and 
ns 160 pages including more than 
photos and drawings. 

Kubber-Covered Rolls. 
Woonsocket, R. I. To assist in de- 
ling the proper type of rubber-covered 
to meet various conditions and in 

ring the greatest degree of service, a 


American Wringer 


booklet entitled ‘‘Rubber-Covered Rolls in 
the Textile Industry—Their Care and Pro- 
tection” has been published. 
Variable-Speed Transmission. The Lle- 
wellyn Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind. Folder 
describes operating principles of new vari- 
able-speed transmissions, outlines the im- 
portant features and chief advantages. 
Foreign Government Representatives. 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., New York. A 
complete list of the foreign government 
representatives in New York City has been 
prepared and published in booklet form. 


Boiler Water Level Record. Bailey Meter 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Advantages, mechani- 
cal construction, and various methods of 
installation of this instrument are described 
in a new kulletin. 


Motors, electric. Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The first issue of a new 
publication entitled ‘“‘The Motorizer.” The 
contents of this publication are devoted to 


the Cesign, construction, operation, applica- 


tion, and maintenance of a.c. induction 
motors and their control. Prepared in 
loose-leaf form. 

Rheostats, plate-type field. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Several 
types of hand-operated, plate- type field 


rheostats are illustrated and described on 
a new loose-leaf page. 


Technical books. New York Public 
Library. <A _ selected list of books on in- 
dustrial art and engineering has been made 
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available. Kach book is briefly reviewed. 

Testing, silk and rayon. United States 
Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. A revised 
supplementary price list for silk and rayon 
tests and certified throwsters’ tints has just 
been issued. 

Thrustors. General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectary, N. Y. General bulletin showing 
applications. operating principles and spe- 
cifications. 


Silent Chain and Sprockets. Whitney 
Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. A 
description of the Whitney silent-chain 


construction with engineering data for the 
selection and design of industrial power- 
transmission drive is offered in a 75-page 
catalog. 

Sodium  Metasilicate. The Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Ine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Properties and advantages of this product 
are outlined in a recently issued leaflet. 
Cleaning properties are carefully described. 


Hosiery Dyeing. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘“Houghton’s Handbook 
for the Hosiery Dyer” describes the prop- 
erties and uses of many of the company’s 
products and contains a data section com- 
posed of reference*tables, conversion tables, 
and other data of value to the textile 
chemist and dyer. 

Filtration Equipment. The Permutit Co., 
New York City. Recent catalogs describe 
various filters and filtration equipment and 
give specifications. 
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New Machiner 


and 
Processes 


Multi-Color Warp Printing 
Machine 


Y ARNS in warp form can_ be 
printed in from one to four colors 
to produce a random dyeing effect by 
means of the new multi-color warp 
printing machine announced by the 
sriggs-Shaffner Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. The wide machine, shown in the 
illustration, will handle two warps of 
378 ends each, running through simul- 
taneously at a speed of 25 to 30 yd. per 
minute. 

The pattern to be printed is governed 
by the circumference of the printing 
rolls, which in this case is 18 in. Thus 
18 in. is the length of the pattern of 
four colors that can be printed; but it is 
stated that this can be modified to suit 
individual requirements, machines hav- 
ing been built to handle a pattern 374 
in. long. 

lhe machine consists of the following 
units mounted on a cast-iron frame: an 
adjustable converging bar, a pair of nip 
rolls, four sets of printing rolls, a guide 
voll at the rear, and the driving shaft. 
The converging bar is used to. bring 
the warp from a width of 54 in. to a 
with of 8 in., thus allowing the warp to 





“printing” 
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be handled in as width as 
possible. 

The warp, after coming from the 
beam or creel, as the case may be, passes 
over the converging bar and_ then 
through a pair of nip or pulling rolls 
which are designed to impart a steady 
and uniform speed to the warp as it 
enters the machine. 

The yarn then passes through the nip 
ot the next four sets of rolls which ac- 
complish the printing in the following 
manner: The warp is squeezed into the 
surface of a felt jacket, mounted on the 
lower of the two rolls. This jacket is 
kept in a saturated condition by a bot- 
tom roll directly under it, which is re- 
volving in a pan of printing paste. 
Adjusting screws on the bottom roll 
allow the pressure against the felt-cov- 
ered rolls to be regulated in such a 
manner that the surface of the felt is 
kept sufficiently dry to prevent smear- 
ing the cther colors or white spaces, as 
the case may be. As the warp passes 
through the machine, it is printed only 
at the points where the print bars on 
the cloth or printing rolls come in con- 
tact with the warp and felt jacket. 

Mounted on each of the four printing 
rolls is a timing gear, the purpcese of 
which is to allow the color bars to be 


narrow a 


warp yarn in four colors 
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All rolls 
have the same surface speed. Both to; 
and bottom rolls are mounted in quick- 
opening bearings to permit easy acce.s 
to the machine when equipping cent: 
rolls with felt jackets or when cleanin 


spaced in the proper manner. 
) 


2. 9G 


the machines. The rolls are constructe: 
of brass, and the printing paste pans a) 
of copper. 

These machines are also made in a 
width of 54 in. to be mounted direct! 
behind the slasher so as to print t! 
warp as it leaves the section beam in 
its full width. 

After the warp leaves the printing 
machine, it passes around a bank of 
four copper dry cans; and after drying 
it is run into a box or wound on a ball 
warper for the subsequent beaming or 
quilling operation, 

Direct, basic, or acid colors can he 
handled in the machine. For vat dye- 
ing, a steaming or ageing chest, along 
with a two-compartment wash box is 
required. The speed of the machine 
on narrow prints is from 35 to 50 yd. 
per min. with 300 to 500 ends of 20/1 
yarn. In handling 12/2 and 16/2 yarn 
on the wide print sections running with 
basic colors, the machine is designed to 
handle 756 ends at a speed of 25 yd. 
per minute, thus giving a production of 
approximately 2,000 to 2,400 Ib. per day. 


o 


mam te 


Silk and Rayon Twister 
NNOUNCEMENT of a new iwist 


ing frame, known as the Model 33, 
for the silk and rayon throwing indus- 
try is made by Fletcher Works, Glen- 
wood Ave. and 2nd Street, Philadelphia. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
machine is “unit control,” described as 
a compact self-contained unit which con- 
trols the formation of the finished pro- 
duct through the medium of both twist 
and traverse. The traverse cam and 
twist gears have now been unified on 
one end of the machine. Several advan- 
tages are attributed to this arrangement. 
The traverse drive is direct, thus avoid- 
ing lost motion and insuring a steady, 
accurate A unique oiling ar- 


traverse. 





New silk and rayon twister 
embodying “unit control’ 
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rangement is designed to eliminate spat- 
tering of oil on to the machine or the 
silk. Further advantages are accessi- 
bility, convenience and less floor space. 

(he Model 33 twister also includes 
such features as Oilwell spindles con- 
taining a year’s supply of lubricant, ad- 
justable spindle swings, pressed steel 
take-up rolls driven by spindle belt, and 
sliding-motor drive. The double-deck 
Model 33 is 4 in. lower than its prede- 
cessor, the Model 30. 


\ariable-Speed Spinning- and 
Twisting-Frame Drive With 
Automatic Control 


\ ‘EW variable-speed spinning- and 
twister-frame drive which controls 


spindle and front-roll speeds anto- 
matically, is announced by the Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. This new 
drive is designed to provide an im- 
mediate change in speed for different 
yarn sizes, an automatic increase in 


speed as the bobbin fills, uniform tension 
yarn throughout, more even yarn, 
less variation in size, and greater produc- 
tion due to higher average front-roll 
spindle speed. The complete drive, 
vith its automatic, variable-speed facil- 
ties, is compact and represent an au- 
lication of the Reeves Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulley. 
\\hile the chief objective to be ob- 
ned with the automatic, variable- 
speed control is a higher and more uni- 
grade of yarn, greater production 
lo a vital consideration. Because of 


on the 


the tact that uniform tension and twists 
ire maintained from the smallest 
diameter of the bobbin to the largest 


diameter, smaller bobbins or larger rings, 
or both, may be used, thus securing 
larger packages. The result is pointed 
nit be fewer knots in the ensuing 
ses, thereby improving the quality 
goods produced by the weaver or 

The drive is stated to be equally 

ible to warp and filling winds. 

varn made from yarn produced on 

ng frames equipped with the new 

vill be still further improved, it is 

ted, by automatically regulating the 

it the twister frame in the same 


— in speed when changing 
‘es is accomplished by a turn of 
nk placed in a convenient position 
shifting screw. A sheave pulley 
diameter is mounted on_ the 
inv standard motor and is keved 
screwed to it in the customary 
The drive sheave. which is 

| on the evlinder shaft, however, 
ariable diameter, a rigid disk 
laced on the shaft and held tightly 
ind set screws, and a movable 
g¢ fitted over the extended hub 
ed on the rigid disk. This mov- 
k 1s held in place by a coil spring 
ing-tension adjusting nut which 
mto the end of the hub attached 


rigid disk. The sliding disk 
ted by means of a grease pres- 
stem, allowing it to slide freely 


e hub at all times. 
elt which transmits the power is 


Fig. 1. Variable-speed drive oper- 
ating long-draft spinning frame 





Fig. 2. Showing construction of 


automatic control mechanism for 
variable-speed drive 


made by bolting and riveting two sets 
of hard-wood blocks (one above and the 
other below) to an endless leather belt, 
the end of these blocks being cut to fit 
the angle of the V-groove of the pulley 
and being tipped with leather. In addi- 
tion, a strip of leather is inserted in a 
recess between the blocks, thus provid- 
ing a continuous leather contacting sur- 
face for the sheave. 

A sliding motor base with vertical 
mounting permits adjustment of centers 
between the motor shaft and the cvlinder 
shaft by means of a shifting screw which 


is carried by a thrust bearing. As the 
motor is moved downward, increasing 
the distance between the belt centers, 


the spring on the variable sheave is com- 
pressed allowing the belt to run in a 
smaller diameter of the variable sheave, 
thus increasing the speed of the cylinder. 


In like manner, raising the motor 
decreases the speed of the cylinder. 
One of the variable-speed drives 


operating a standard long-draft spinning 
frame with warp-wind bobbins is shown 
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in Fig. 1. This drive is equipped with 
both hand-speed adjustment and auto- 
matic-speed control. The automatic con- 
trol is accomplished through a specially 
constructed enclosed ratchet E (Fig. 2), 
the arm of which is connected to the 
traverse shaft of the frame by arm G 
and connecting rod H. With each up- 
ward movement of the traverse, the 
ratchet travels forward turning the 
shifting screw to increase the speed of 
the cylinder slightly. The amount of 
increase for each forward movement is 
governed by the setting of the connect- 
ing rod on the ratchet arms F and G. 
This setting is adjustable to give the 
correct percentage of increase for any 
count of yarn. A cut-out clutch / is 
provided so that the ratchet may be made 
inoperative if desired. This clutch can 
be cut out by hand by lever J or auto- 
matically by screw K as the sliding base 
moves down to a predetermined position. 
In the illustration, lever J is turned 
down so that the ratchet and automatic 
control are cut out. When the sliding 
base is moved up by turning the hand 
wheel, pin L strikes the boss on J and 
turns it up, throwing the clutch into 
engagement. Screw K is set to strike 
clutch lever M and cut out the automatic 
control at whatever maximum speed i 
correct for the count of yarn being spun. 

A brake is provided to prevent the 
shifting screw from turning and the 
sliding base from “coasting” or moving 
down from any other cause than the 
operation of the ratchet or turning of 
the screw by the operator. 


Improved Ring Traveler 


FFICAL announcement of an im- 

proved ring traveler, known as the 
Cirele-D, is made by Victor Ring 
Traveler Co., 20 Mathewson St., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

The oval shape of the new traveler 
was arrived at in an endeavor to produce 
a traveler that would reduce friction and 
consequently wear on the felt and the 
ring. This same shape, it is asserted, 
also provides a more even tension, with- 


Left, new shape traveler, 
right, usual shape 


out strain on the yarn, thus improving 
its quality. It also permits a traverse 
motion of the yarn along the traveler, 
lessening the tendency of the yarn to cut 
a groove in the traveler. 

The balance existing between the 
traveler, the tension of the yarn, and 
the centrifugal force is stated to be such 
that the traveler substantially floats 
around the ring with contact at only 
one point on the inside of ring flange. 

Advantages attributed to this new 
design are increased wear, lower fre- 
quency of ring replacement, feasibility of 
increased spindle speed, improved yarn 
quality, and increased production. 
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Questions ... 


and 


Answers 


Spinning Rayon Waste 


Technical Editor: 

Previous to coming to thts country I 
was a woolen carder and spinner. Dur- 
ing the last eight years I have been 
regularly employed in a large rayon 
plant as twisting foreman. I have often 
noticed in our plant a large accumula- 
tion of waste which I know sells at only 
about one-tenth the price of yarn. Do 
you think it would be possible, with my 
past practical knowledge, to card and 
spm this waste into a marketable prod- 
uct? If so what market would it sell in? 
I might mention that this waste is 
mostly untwisted and therefore would 
not need to be garnetted. It is prac- 
tically ready to go on to the cards. 
Would it be necessary to treat it with 
some special emulsion preparatory to 
going to the cards? If so, what would 
you recommend? I have my doubts if 
mule spinning would be satisfactory as 
I am under the impression that a very 
smooth yarn would be the most salable. 
Do you think a Whitin spinning frame 
would answer the purpose? (7854) 

You will find that the waste is already 
being disposed of to dealers, garnetters, 
and top makers. The open waste which 
you describe is largely used for top 
making, although some of it is used 
for garnetting and some for producing 
carded rayon. In preparing this stock, 
oil emulsion is used, followed by pick- 
ing or cutting; and the stock may then 
be carded and spun, either 100% or in 
a mixture. 

Either the woolen mule or the wool 
spinning frame would be suitable. What 
you have in mind is undoubtedly to 
produce a product to compete with un- 
broken filament rayon that will be very 
much cheaper. This depends on the pur- 
pose for which it would be used. The 
nearest approach is to spin the waste 
on the Bradford worsted system. This 
has been done in this country for the 
last fifteen years, at least. The rayon 
waste yarns spun on a woolen mule or 
frame are naturally not so lustrous as 
the Bradford-spun varn. It is safe to 
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say that little yarn made from waste is 
used to supplant continuous filament 
rayon, at least where smoothness, even- 
ness, and luster are important factors. 
In addition, the waste yarn cannot be 
made in extremely fine counts. 


Vv 
Mercerized Yarn 
Dyes Unevenly 


Technical Editor: 
I am having some trouble with mer- 
cerized cotton yarn in skeins, in that 


I cannot get even results in dyeing. 
This is a 40/2 K.P. yarn. With a 
40/2 C.P. I have no trouble. The mer- 
cerizing process is the same for both 
grades of yarn. I am using a Smith- 
Drum machine, skein type, keep the 
caustic at 56°, and subject the yarn to 
the solution for from 2 to 3 min. I then 
wash with warm and cold water and 
sour in the usual way in a dilute sul- 
phuric acid bath, making sure that the 
caustic is thoroughly removed from the 
yarn before dyeing. I am enclosing an 
undyed skein and a dyed skein showing 
the unevenness, and I shall appreciate 
your help on this question. (7840) 

Examination of the skeins discloses 
the fact that they are badly felted; that 
is, the yarn is compact and difficult to 
open. You do not state whether the 
yarn was dyed wet from mercerizing or 
whether it was dried between merceriz- 
ing and dyeing. Uneven drying of the 
skeins might lead to uneven dyeing; 
but in this case it appears to be a case 
of uneven dyeing, without any effect 
from mercerizing or drying. 

This conclusion was verified by strip- 
ping and redyeing the dyed skein. In 
spite of the fact that the color did not 
strip completely or evenly, a perfectly 
even shade was obtained upon redyeing 
with the Fast Black L type of color. 

If the defect had been caused by 
faulty mercerizing or faulty drying be- 
fore dyeing, the same skein would almost 
certainly have come out unevenly the 
second time, just as it did the first. 
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Therefore the fault is in the dyeing, 
But, since the combed yarns give level 
results—and they are no doubt dyed 
with the same line of colors as the 
carded yarns—it is evident that the dyes 
are not at fault. 

It seems probable that the felting js 
the cause of the unevenness, as it prob- 
ably keeps the yarn from opening and 
ballooning properly in the dyebath, 
Combed yarn is smoother and probably 
does not felt and stick together as much 
as carded yarn. If the carded yarn can- 
not be worked less in washing and sour- 
ing to reduce the felting action, it can, 
perhaps, be opened by beating-out care- 
fully before dyeing. 

Also, if the yarn is dried before it is 
dyed, and there are hard felted places, 
make sure that they are dried as thor- 
oughly as the rest of the skein before 
they are dyed or stored for dyeing later, 
Any parts that are dried with heat and 
any that may become air-dried later 
may not match when colored with the 
direct cotton dyes, and can, therefore, 
be expected to produce shaded goods. 

You know, of course whether uneven 
drying of the gray yarn enters into the 
problem. If it does, it can be checked 
up by dyeing an experimental lot which 
has not been dried after the mer- 
cerization. 


7 
Making Nub Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I am interested in knowing how to 
make nub yarn on woolen cards. What 
percentage should I put in if using a 
nub box? Should I use a different per- 
centage for different sizes of rovings? 

( 7846 

As a rule 10% nubs are found to be 
necessary. This covers the percentage 
lost in carding. If a nub box is used, 
it seems that 6 or 7% should give the 
desired results. It should not be neces- 
sary to use a different percentage for 
different sizes of roving where the nub 
machine and cards are adjusted properly. 


Vv 
Mixed Stock in Silk Hose 


Tevhnical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking and 
would ask you to kindly give us your 
opinion as to the cause of the tension 
which starts at the top of the heel and 
runs down about 3 in. Our superin- 
tendent is of the opinion that this 1s 
caused from a heavier denier in the silk 
at this point of the stocking. <As we 
should like to verify this opinion, we 
should appreciate it if you will kindly 
examine this stocking carefully and let 
us know if this is actually the case. 1s 
there any possibility of this difference 1" 
the appearance of the silk being caused 
by the fault of the knitter or the con- 
ditioning of the silk? 

We are also enclosing another stock- 
ing which has apparently a very bad 
tension or yarn flaw in the ankle. Will 
you kindly, therefore, examine this stock- 
ing as well as the other and give ws 
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your opinion as to whether this is a 
straight case of irregularity in the yarn. 
(7826) 


The defects referred to in the sample 
submitted are caused by mixed stocks or 
lots of raw silk which have a different 
afinity for the dyestuffs. Since there 
are no knots at the line of color change, 
this would indicate that the trouble 
began at the filature with the raw 
cocoons and that the bale was made up 
of skeins of silk with distinctive dyeing 
qualities. Any variation in tension 
on the knitting machine could not 
produce such a distinctive contrast in 
shade. 

The change occurring just at the be- 
ginning of the high-spliced heel and run- 
ning to the footer topper line frequently 
is caused by a topped-on leg which has 
been allowed to yellow or oxidize from 
age and then topped on and the knitting 
completed with fresh silk stock. There 
is usually some contrast in shade at the 
point of topping on if the waste leg is 
held long enough to be completed by a 
different lot of silk. For this reason it 
is good practice to dry the waste legs as 
soon as they are made and top and 
complete them with the same lot of silk. 


Vv 
Ondule Warp Effect 


echnical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of voile and 
would like to have you tell us how they 
get the warp to spread and form the 
open effect. (7855) 

In order to produce the effects as 
shown in the sample submitted (See 
Fig. 1) a special reed and _ special 
mechanism to operate the reed are re- 
quired. The open leno voile effect is 
what is termed an ondule pattern, and 
this would require a special ondule reed 
to weave the open warp effect as shown 
in the sample. 

The ondule reed is usually made twice 
the depth of the ordinary reed. The 
ordinary reed has a depth of from 34 
to 3} in. The ondule reed would re- 
quire a depth of about 7 in. from top 
to bottom rib. This depth is necessary 
on account of the character of the pat- 
tern to be woven. When one of the 
staggered leno effects is being woven, 
the other staggered open effect is either 
- or below the line of the open 
sned, 

_It is safe to say that few if any of 
these iabrics are being woven in this 
country on account of the difficulty in 
‘aving, not alone because of the re- 
{uirements of a special attachment to 
the loom, but also on account of the 
‘Tiction strain on the warp caused by 
the warp ends being forced out of a 
Straight line by the bend of the wires 
ot the ondule reed. If the picks per 
inch ‘nthe cloth is not very heavy, 
tus triction is not very severe because 
the warp is being woven into cloth at a 
lairly t.st speed. If the picks per inch 
in the loth is heavy, the warp is sub- 
very severe friction; and the 
bad weaving. 

ndule fabrics are woven with 


Weavin 


ject ¢ 
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a sateen or leno stripe drawn through 
the bent part of the reed. During the 
weaving the reed is raised and lowered 
slowly, and the sateen or leno stripe 
is moved from a straight line in the 
woven cloth. In this way the stripe is 
woven with a wave-like effect on the 
face of the cloth. Ondule warp effects 
woven in the manner described above 
do not require any violent movement 
of the reed; the motion is usually a 
slow one from top to bottom of the reed 
and return. The movement of the reed, 
in its passage up and down, is made by 
a pawl, ratchet, and cam arrangement. 
The width of the deflection of the stripe 
is governed by the shape of the cam. 
The length of the deflection of the stripe 
is governed by the speed at which the 
cam is operated. In this case there 
would be no connection necessary be- 
tween the pawl, ratchet, cam, and dobby. 
The dobby makes the woven pattern, 
and the cam deflects the pattern. 

It would require a somewhat different 
arrangement of the pawl, ratchet, and 
cam in order to weave the pattern sent 
with the inquiry. In this case, the 
movement of the reed would have to be 
synchronized with the dobby so that the 
deflections in the ondule reed would be 
presented just at the commencement of 
the leno weave. Because of the stag- 
gered position of the pattern in the 
cloth, a cam that would bring the reed 
back to the original starting position on 
every repeat of the pattern would have 
to be used. It is obvious that if the 
reed described in the sketch is used, 
and if it is starting from the lower to 
the higher position, after the finish of 





Fig. 1. Ondule-warp voile 


Inyuiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 
volving unusual expense. 
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Fig. 2. Reed arrangement for 
fancy warp fabric 


the weaving of the pattern in the higher 
position, the reed would have to be re- 
turned immediately to the lower posi- 
tion in order to keep the pattern stag- 
gered. With a correctly fashioned cam 
this movement could be performed in 
the amount of time that it takes to insert 
two picks. 

At the completion of the dobby pat- 
tern, the cam operating the reed should 
have made a complete revolution; and 
the reed is then brought back to the 
original starting point—hence the rea- 
son why the reed-operating mechanism 
and the dobby-chain mechanism should 
be synchronized. 

We do not know of any mill, either 
in the North or South, that is produc- 
ing ondule warp effects. A few North- 
ern mills did attempt to market ondule 
woven fabrics some years ago but the 
outlay in special mechanism and reeds 
and the limited production did not war- 
rant operating many looms; buyers of 
cloth would not pay the price per yard 
necessary to cover the additional ex- 
pense involved in the weaving of these 
fabrics. 


v 
Cross-Bred Wool Favors 


Ring Frame 


Technical Editor: 

The article on “Abundance of Cross- 
Bred Wool Favors Worsted Ring 
Frame,” on page 87 of your issue of 
April 9, would seem to me to be a story 
on some foreign situation. There ts 
certainly no abundant supply of cheap 
cross-bred wools in the United States, 
and a 46s cross-bred wool of the terrs- 
tory type is quoted in the Boston market 
as 32 to 34c., while the choice fine wool 
brings only 48 to 50c. 

Frederick B. Hudson, the author of 
the article to which you refer, is an 
Englishman and was writing about 
English conditions. Through an unin- 
tentional omission, the latter fact was 
not made clear in the article, and we 
are glad to have this opportunity of 
correcting the false impression given. 
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goods, and_ particularly 

those concerns engaged in 
the printing of cottons, are in a 
tough spot. Severe price com- 
petition in recent months has 
created a situation that prohibits 
anything like a profit on finish- 
ing operations, except possibly 
for a handful of low cost day 
and night operators. 

Smaller and smaller volume 
available for the finishers, with 
each concern trying desperately 
to obtain a share of this business 


Prevods, and of cotton 


sufficiently large to maintain 
normal operating schedules, 
gradually has reduced the mar- 
gins on finishing operations 


until today profit is almost at 
the vanishing point. Every man 
in the finishing branch of the 
industry is wondering where the end 
of the present situation will be. 


Losses REPORTED FOR 1931 


Several of the largest concerns en- 
gaged in the processing of cotton goods, 
most of which formerly operated on 
substantial profit margins, reported 
losses in 1931 that set records. United 
States Finishing Co., and subsidiaries, 
with a net loss of $491,212, its heaviest 
loss in 19 years, and Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., with a loss of $411,622, are 
only two examples of the alarming ex- 
tent to which leaders in the finishing 
game suffered from ruthless price com- 
petition in 1931, 

Net sales of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
decreased only 11.3% in 1931, as com- 
pared with 1930, but operating, selling 
and other expenses, exclusive of depre- 
ciation, were reduced 18.4%, which par- 
tially accounted for the fact that the 
company’s loss was less than the figure 
tor 1930 ($825,818). United Piece Dye 


Works, which earned $3.20 per share of 
common stock outstanding in 1930, 
made « profit of only 41c. per share last 
year. (ompared to the record of most 
companies, however, this was an excel- 
lent showing, 

Expansion of capacities of bleach- 
eries and print works in the last sev- 
eral years, although terminated about 
‘wo years ago, has left the industry 
considerably over-built. Approximately 
445 printing machines now installed in 
ore ntry are equipped for handling 


LOT oods. 


Dyeing and bleaching 
ry, if operated on normal sched- 


Rapid-fire expansion, one of the pet 
nesses of the textile industry, may be an asset 
in boom times, but in difficult days like the 
present, it constitutes a serious liability. Many 
textile divisions will find a moral in the situa- 
tion now confronting cotton goods finishers, 
where lack of business 
desperately competitive struggle for existence. 


Curtailment Urged 


to Avert Disaster 


for Finishers 
of Cotton Goods 


—_ 


has 


ules, would more than take care of the 
demand for finished goods. 

The result has been that finishing 
concerns, set on obtaining volume at 
any cost, act like so many hungry 
hounds after a bone. Costs have been 
whittled down and scarcely a finisher 
could be found who has not bid under 
the other fellow’s price on some busi- 
ness. 


UrGE CURTAILMENT IN PRINTING 


In the printing division, where the 
price situation has been especially acute, 
there have been proposals that operating 
schedules be curtailed. Some impor- 
tant executives in the finishing branch 
of the industry place the bulk of the 
blame for the unprofitable status in 
printing at the doors of the day-and- 
night-running operators. They insist 
that the printing division will never 
reach anything approaching _ stable 
operations and fair profit margins until 
night running is abandoned. Some be- 
lieve that a maximum week of 54-hours 
for all printing machines, if universally 
adopted in the industry, would solve the 
difficulty of overproduction. 

In contrast with the above attitude, 
we find another type of executive, 
usually operating smaller plants, who 
feels that it is merely a question of the 
“survival of the fittest” and that the 
efficiently managed plant should not be 
expected to hold the umbrella over mar- 
ginal operators. It is pointed out that 
the position of the finisher with respect 
to curtailment of operations is not 
analogous to that of the spinning or 


weak- 


precipitated a 


weaving organization. The fin- 
isher does not create additional 
goods; the product is already in 
existence when it reaches the 
bleachery or print works, so cur- 
tailment of operations by any 
single finishing plant, in the final 
analysis, will not reduce the out- 
put of cotton goods. On the 
other hand, this type of execu- 
tive insists, such curtailment will 
only mean that another finishing 
plant will get the business that 
normally would go to the low 
cost operator. 

The need for a stronger mar- 
ket in finished goods is fore- 
most in the mind of every man 
in the bleaching, dyeing and 
printing business. This is re- 
garded as holding out the most 
lively hope for a fair margin of 
profit in the finishing operations of tex- 
tile fabrics. 


REGRET SCRAPPING EFFECTIVE PLAN 


Abandonment of the merchandising 
program by percale distributors, as a 
result of investigation of price policies 
by the Department of Justice, is re- 
garded as a blow to recent efforts to 
put this branch of the industry on a 
fairly profitable basis. Printers feel 
that the scrapping of the percale mer- 
chandising plan may postpone the pos- 
sibility of getting their prices on a more 
favorable level. 

One important executive in the finish- 
ing division is convinced that the bot- 
tom has been reached in the matter of 
prices for dyeing and bleaching and that 
constructive influences should make 
themselves felt in the near future. Fin- 
ishing plants, obviously, cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely to accept business at 
a loss and escape bankruptcy.  Indi- 
vidual executives are showing more in- 
clination to determine their costs accu- 
rately and to resist further downward 
tendencies of prices. Many finishers 
have been determined in their efforts to 
maintain quality standards and to sell 
on a quality and service basis, instead 
of entering the dog-eat-dog competition 
on price, with the inescapable lowering 
of quality workmanship in the finishing 
processes. 

An effectual answer to the immediate 
problem, however, is not yet in sight; 
hut there will be further plant liquida- 
tions, in the opinion of many close 
observers in the trade. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 


analyzes 


handising discussion which appears regularly on this page considers various branches of the textile industry from week to 


significant marketing trends or developments in those branches. While it covers current movements, its conclu- 


ern potential future significance of those movements, rather than the effect of temporary fluctuations in trade sentiment. 
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The demand for quality 


Rayon is met with the 


Wildman Body Machine. 
» 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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YARNS AND RAW MATERIALS 


@(otton Yarns Find 
Little Interest 


HERE is no change of any moment 

in the cotton yarn market. New 
business is conspicuous by its absence 
and there is lack of specifications on 
old orders. However, one prominent 
house stated that it had recently ex- 
perienced an increase in specifications, 
broadly distributed in various parts of 
the country, although none of the 
quantities taken was of large size. This 
is regarded as an encouraging sign, 
even if not a general condition. Lack 
of ability to obtain specifications has 
been serious in affecting spinners’ 
operations. It has caused many mills, 
which have orders on their books cov- 
ering several months’ production, to 
curtail operations to two or three days 
a week, as there is no disposition to ac- 
cumulate stocks of spot yarns. 

As stated last week, with curtailment 
extensively practiced among spinners, it 
has apparently not as yet kept pace with 
the curtailment on the part of consum- 
ing mills. Dealers report many manu- 
facturers with a fair amount of unused 
yarn on hand and a fair number have 
not purchased any yarn for several 
months. Such conditions are certainly 
not contributing to a firm position. 
With warmer weather, it is hoped a 
broader movement of goods will result 
in retailers expanding their purchases. 
Retailers at present are curtailing their 
purchases to actual needs, and cus- 
tomers frequently find it necessary to 
wait jor goods, or go elsewhere. This 
fact regarded as an ultimately en- 
couraging sign, since a large volume of 
huying both on the part of retailers and 
the public has been dammed up and will 
eventually spill over, 

Yarn prices continue to reflect weak- 
hess. Quotations really mean little as 
the volume of business done is hardly 
sufficient to indicate actual valeies. Most 
ot the quotations heard mean a loss to 
the spinner, as they seem to be based on 
cotton at 5c, or less, whereas 6c. and 
more 1s being paid at the mill. There 
is also little profit for the yarn dealer 
small volume of sales and such 

prices as 144c. for 20s-2 warps, or 
I8 to 184e. for 30s-2. Several spinners 
serted they will shut down en- 
they cannot secure a fair price, 
iew of the present state of the 

t seems the sensible course to 

Specifications for underwear 
ive been slow, and prevailing 
s average 124c. for 10s frame 


| and mercerized yarns are 
ith little new business and speci- 
dragging. Scattered conces- 
e reported on gray yarns, but 
so little business that sellers 


iit 


TEXTILE 


maintain the average price list is really 
unchanged. Combed spinners are cur- 
tailing operations to reduce the produc- 
tion of stock yarns until specifications 
are received in larger volume. Mer- 
cerized yarns show no actual change in 
quotations in the face of little or no 
buying. 


Cotton for Export 
Taken up on Contract 


HE attention of traders in the cot- 

ton futures markets during the 
week has been centered on the evening- 
up of May contracts incident to the 
issuance of the first notices on Tues- 
day. There had been heavy liquidation 
of May prior to the issuance of the 
notices, which, however, had been quite 
readily absorbed at the recently pre- 
vailing differences between months, 
and the notices when they came, were 
without much effect on the market. 
Those issued in New York amounted 
to about 38,500 bales while notices rep- 
resenting approximately 40,000 bales 
were issued in New Orleans. Their 
circulation brought out some further 
liquidation which was taken without 
much change in the differences, how- 
ever, and it is generally believed that 
some of the cotton will be taken up for 
export, 

Japanese interests were credited with 
stopping some of the notices in New 
Orleans, while part of the cotton ten- 
dered in New York is expected to be 
shipped to Germany. It is said in this 
connection that contract cotton has been 
relatively cheap in view of the small 
offerings and high basis asked in the 
South and there have been intimations 
that if there is no easing in the south- 
ern markets additional supplies may be 
taken up on contract for exports be- 
fore the end of the season. 

Except for the evening-up of near 

(Continued on page 52) 





Market Briefs 


Cotton: Little change in sluggish market. 

Cotton Yarns; Sales difficult without cuts 
which spinners resist. 

Cotton Goods: Buyers move hand-to-mouth; 
prices not much changed. 

Wool: Prices nominal but further recessions 
denied by dealers. 

Worsted Yarns: Neglected 
prices uncertain. 

Woolen Goods: Price uncertainty slows up 
sales. 

Silk: Buying hesitant; tone doubtful. 

Silk Yarns: Spun and thrown silk quiet. 

Silk Goods: Triple-sheers in good call; 
sentiment improves. 

Rayon: Sales drop; may curtail further. 

Knit Goods: Mesh half-hose selling ahead; 
full-fashioned hosiery steady. Weather 
helps lightweight underwear and swim- 
suit lines. 


market with 
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® Worsted Yarns 
Ata Standstill 


HE worsted yarns continue at a 

standstill. Many dealers state the 
situation is as featureless as they ever 
recall. In the absence of demand, 
naturally prices are showing signs of 
weakness. Despite the low levels 
reported, there is really not enough 
business being done to establish these 
low quotations as a market. Asking 
prices, however, hold close to levels 
previously maintained. The situation 
clearly demonstrates the need of the 
trade for some meeting place where ac- 
curate information may be obtained on 
actual conditions. As it is both spinners 
and manufacturers are floundering in a 
miasma of ignorance. The only first- 
hand source of information on quota- 
tions now available appears to be 
yarn buyers, and as a result a barrage 
of “chiselling” is being laid down in an 
effort to secure lower prices. That there 
is no real necessity for spinners to sur- 
render without a fight, is evident when 
a sale of 2-20s knitting yarn out of gray 
stock is made at 65c., whereas rumor 
has it this price is being quoted on a 
white yarn. Several yarn factors believe 
it might be beneficial for salesmen to 
stay away from their customers for a 
time, and thus avoid the impression of 
a hunger for orders. 

Bathing suit business is still lagging. 
With the advent of warmer weather and 
the approach of the open season, there 
is wonder where and how goods are 
going to be made up to meet the require- 
ments of a normal business. If anything 
like a normal demand arises, knitters 
would be compelled to operate three 
shifts in order to make deliveries in 
time. This is, of course, dependent upon 
their ability to secure yarn deliveries as 
needed. Sweater business also is dull 
and scattered. Spinners who previously 
held close to 70c. for 2-20s Bradford 
knitting yarns are reported accepting 
limited business at 674c., and 65c. is 
also heard; single 18c. slub-dyed of 
good grade are noted 874 to 90c., with 
some yarns offered as low as 825c., but 
not considered of the best quality. 
Yarns are reported being sent to dyers 
for storage by some spinners, because of 
a lack of orders or specifications, and 
a desire to have them available when 
business does develop. 

Weaving yarns are unsettled. De- 
mand is practically nil. Prices are 
erratic, with all kinds of rumors afloat 
as to concessions. As previously stated, 
there is really not enough business to 
show where prices really stand. It is 
stated for example that 2-30s, 64s, fancy 
mixes Bradford yarns can be bought at 
low prices, with average quotations 
to-day around $1.174 to $1.20, and 
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100 VOLUME 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 





Quick Facts about the leading 
Peroxide for textile bleaching 
PURITY — Totally free from by- 


products of manufacture which might injure the fabric or form 
injurious compounds in the bleaching process. 


UNIF ORMITY — Careful and 


controlled manufacture permits all shipments to be unvarying, 
full strength. 


FULL STRENGTH — over 


30% by volume of actual hydrogen peroxide. 


STABILITY — Full strength 


maintained in transit and in proper storage, through its extraordinary 
stability and careful packing in special containers. 


ADAPTABILITY — For all 
types of peroxide bleaching, particularly cotton bleaching, in the 


modern R & H Circulation Kier Systems. 


Highest economies in peroxide bleaching are obtained when ALBONEF 
C is used in the R & H Circulation Kiers* — the DUOFLO and 
TRIPLFLO. These kiers give a quick circulation of bleach liquor and 
insure rapid and thorough penetration of the fibers. The R & H Kier 
system of peroxide bleaching with ALBONE C provides savings in 
time, labor, fuel and water costs, and offers the surest, safest and 
simplest way to secure better bleached goods at low cost. 


For those who prefer a powdered peroxide to the liquid ALBONE C, 
R & H offers SOLOZONE?} (R & H Sodium Peroxide, 20%-+ of 
Available Active Oxygen) and SODIUM PERBORATE, containing 
9.5 - 10.0% of Available Active Oxygen. Both products are extensively 
used in the bleaching industry. 

Full information on ALBONE C, other peroxides, and the R & H Kiers 
will be supplied on request to the R & H Bleaching Experiment Station. 


“Whe 1Ree." OS. Pat. OF. 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©, 


INCORPORATED 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tie lv in the territory States, is likely 
very little outright buying. 
estic wool circles are however 


| any additional apprehension re- 


ng any substantial arrival of 
titive foreign wools. Imports of 
ilians this season will be the 


st for many years. The estimated 

based on the 7 months’ com- 
n, for fiscal year ending June 30 is 
000 Ib. as compared with 22,568.- 
». last year and 90,622,000 Ib. in 
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French spun $1.224 to $1.25. While 
there is some indication that prices have 
receded from previous basis, it is im- 
possible to state their real position with 
any accuracy. There seems to be no 
reason to believe buying will start be- 
cause Of price concessions as it never 
has in the past. 
. 

¢ \lill Demand for 

Wool at Low Ebb 

HE stagnancy ruling in the market 

is almost without precedent in the 
recent history of the wool trade. Wool 
at this time has no definite value. Manu- 
facturers are afraid to make a price on 
goods and dealers equally atried to name 
a price on new clip wools. Actual mill 
buying of wool is on an extremely small 
scale and although inquiries continue to 

| arrive they result in very little business ¢ 

and it seems apparent that manufac- 
turers are without any definite motive 
for buying raw materials at this time. 
Prices all along the line are on the low 
level of the year. 

Buving of territory wools during the 
week was inconsequential and estab- 
lished not even a hint as to the real 
relation of prices and values. ‘The 

' highest price of the week for fine staple 
; territory was 48c. and the original bag 
Montana type wool could be bought at 
46c. Even half-blood is no longer the 
| strong spot in a weak market. There is 
' no forcing of sales by dealers and the 
Cooperative is committed to a policy of 
maintaining a steady price basis. Fleece 
wools are without change from a week 
igo. The quotation of 20c. for delaine 
was in force for the week meaning a 
clean basis of 48 to 50c. Holders of 
leclaine stocks are somewhat uneasy 
wer the possibility of having to take 
even lower prices on this wool if ter- 

' ritory and Texas fine wools continue ; 
' their downward movement. The nominal 
' price at the moment for either fine, half- 
: lood or three-eights-blood choice fleece 

; vool is 20e in the grease. 

(he market, while awaiting develop- 
q ent in New York, is in an unusually 
esilant position on new clip purchase 
M signment. The National wool co- 
perative takes all its wool on a con- 
gninent basis and because of generally 
tled conditions in all lines of busi- 
the independent wool trade, par- 


1923. Wools comparable to domestic 
strictly fine have been sold at Australian 
centers recently for 29 to 3lc. clean basis 
in bond Boston. 


* Declining Supplies 
Sustain Waste Values 


EMAND for woolen rags and re- 

works is about as dull as at anytime 
this year. Most of the sales on graded 
rags are in five to ten bale lots. Some 
of the sample orders are occasionally in 
single bales. Fluctuations in rag prices 
are in moderate range and reflect only 
day-to-day sentiment. Probabilities 
favor higher rather than lower prices in 
the weeks to come. 

Supplies of good wool wastes have 
been declining and most dealers claim 
that actual stocks are in small volume. 
Card and lap wastes seem to have 
reached their top price as related to wool 
values at this time. Thread wastes 
however are always in restricted out- 
put and the foreign markets, though 
easy, are not low enough to over- 
come the high duty of 25c. per 
pound. The market is nevertheless 
sluggish and uncertainty is creeping 
into price questions. Fine colored lap 
has sold around 42c. and fine white lap 
at 58c. Dealers are not following any 
price-cutting policy in an attempt to 
stimulate mill demand. 

Noil business slowed down consider- 
ably for the first half of the month but 
dealers continue optimistic. The quota- 
tion on choice domestic fine holds to 


38 to 40c. 


Rayon Sales Drop; 
May Curtail Further 


HE advisability of further curtail- 
ment in rayon production was 
seriously considered by producers this 
week, following ten days of consistently 
declining sales. Demand this week was 
so light as to suggest that the active 
season had ended; however, rayon in- 
dustry leaders were of the belief that 
May would bring at least a brief pick-up. 
Some firms report that weavers have 
reduced their contracts to an almost 
negligible point; current orders come 
chiefly from knitters and the general 
trade such as webbings, etc. The warm 
weather last week stimulated rayon 
underwear sales and helped the yarns. 
Indications were that the producers 
would not act immediately in reducing 
operations; the larger companies are 
hoping for a revival and will wait a week 
or so, to see how volume develops. The 
industry is determined to hold stocks 
down, however, and if sales do not show 
an increase by May 15, further curtail- 
ment is practically certain. 
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Spun, Thrown Silk 
Yarns Quiet 


ee of silk spinners 
regarding yarn demand from the 
wool and worsted industry which were 
stimulated by numerous inquiries, have 
not been realized in sales. The fall wool 
goods lines include numerous silk content 
fabrics, but price hesitancy has made 
weavers cautious with respect to cover- 
ing ahead on yarn needs. The spun silk 
situation generally is sluggish. Oc- 
casional orders are placed by broadsilk 
weavers, but the total is small. With 
the spring season at an end, spinners 
now are resigned to a between-seasons 
lull, and they place their future hopes 
on the fall market. 

Canton crepe thrown silk yarns, which 
were active for some weeks, have eased 
off. Hosiery manufacturers continue 
spot buying, but throwsters are not very 
confident that this demand will be main- 
tained. Credit conditions are causing 
much apprehension among yarn firms. 
This problem is particularly acute at the 
broadsilk end, and throwsters find them- 
selves obliged to forfeit much business 
due to uncertain financial status of 
buyers. The hosiery situation is better, 
thanks to a stronger market, and yarn 
mills report little credit difficulty there. 


* Japan’s Silk Sale 
Constructive Move 


LIGHT but steady call from hosiery 

manufacturers and piecemeal buy- 
ing by broadsilk weavers featured the 
raw silk market this week. Interest 
among consumer industries was mild in 
all divisions, and orders were almost 
entirely for early shipment. Prices 
fluctuated considerably but leveled back 
to last week’s quotations finally. Im- 
porters were encouraged by the an- 
nouncement of the Asahi-Gerli arrange- 
ment for disposal of Japan’s warehoused 
silk, which they viewed as a construc- 
tive move; general belief was that 
eventually this action will have a stimu- 
lating effect on the primary market. 
At present, however, it does not seem 
to have brought any particular reaction. 
Monday and Tuesday, the days when 
the news should have encouraged buy- 
ing, were sluggish; and sentiment was 
hesitant. 

Taking the deal in its broad aspects, 
one might logically expect it to help 
market undertone. The raw silk over- 
stock in Japan has had a bad psycho- 
logical effect on the silk industry, for 
over a year. Current market hesitancy 
probably is due to doubt as to how the 
silk will be fed into the market. Cau- 
tious disposal is planned, it is stated, 
and such should help the May position. 
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The losses in production costs which cannot be predetermined 
with accuracy are founded largely on one equation alone — 
faulty lubrication. 

Of course a certain amount is set down against costs for spoil- 
age, breakdowns and repair bills. But to determine accurately 
in advance just how much these losses will subtract from eventual 
profits seems impossible. 


Instead, therefore, of muddling our brains with attempted divi- 
nations of how much our losses may be from these sources, let us 
rather consider how much our profits may be increased by largely 
doing away with those losses. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubrication Systems plus Alemite Spe- 
cialized Lubricants are saving many of the leaders in the textile 
industry untold thousands of dollars annually in unnecessary losses 
from breakdowns, repair bills and lost time which are traceable 
to inefficient lubrication. 

If you want to learn fully of the vital savings made possible 
through this combination, write today for a lubrication survey to 
be made in your own mills under your own operating conditions. 
The findings you will be shown will amaze you! 


Alemite Corporation, (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2690 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | am interested in information leading to the reduction of costs through proper lubrication. 
Name 
Company 


Address 


, | 
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PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 
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@ Mills Meet Market 
on Gray Cottons 


HE long continued under-cutting of 

the gray goods market by second 
hand sellers has had its final result this 
week in the action of certain of the 
large commission houses in announcing 
that they will meet the market in their 
quotations for print cloths. This move 
however did not result in any measur- 
ably larger volume of business. For 
example 5.35-yard, 64x60s have been 
held by mills for several weeks at 3} 
and 3gc. while second hands took what 
business there was at 34c. The latter 
figure is now acceptable to many mill 
representatives. 

The fact that trade still remains 
sluggish shows that it is not merely 
price which distributors want. They 
are buying from hand to mouth because 
of uncertainty of the future, and price 
changes will not remove this barrier to 
broader trading. Except that it gives 
the mills a chance at business they 
formerly could not get (and this at a 
loss), it has not changed the situation. 
Exactly what price buyers pay is not 
so important as the fact that they are 
paying as low a figure as their com- 
petitors. Likelihood that the situation 
will improve is not great until there 
is a better tone to business as a whole. 

lhe spring season has been disap- 
pointing and converters are now laying 
their plans for fall. Competition has 
heen so severe on standard cotton goods 
and rayons that it is likely that con- 
erters will look about at other lines, 
uch as silks and perhaps fine wool 
coods, before settling down. Unusual 
id interesting weaves might well at- 
tract business under these conditions, 
and there will doubtless be an unusual 
amount of experimenting along these 
lines. It seems the best hope for 
success, but nevertheless highly specula- 

c, 

further efforts along the lines of 
curtailment are under way in the field. 

has become clear even to many of the 

ubters that production cannot be ab- 
rbed and that operations must be most 
iservative until a broader market is 
ulable. It is also clear that in the 
esent abnormal state of affairs cur- 
iment will not necessarily bring profit 

t that it will fend off disaster. 

\ meager run of orders are reported 

some quarters of the market for 


shed goods in anticipation § of 
tional Cotton Week. Distributors 
cooperate in this promotional 


rt will be helping themselves as 
| as the industry, and well directed 
rt may do much toward getting 
ter spring and summer distribution 

would have otherwise been pos- 


( 


here has been some demand for 


high-sley cotton-filled satins for linings. 
Such fabrics as 41-inch, 240x72s with 
rayon warp are sought, but mills have 
been refusing contracts at 46c. and 
offers of 47c. for spots have failed to 
locate much goods. On specialties such 
as this, mills may well get their price 
if they hold out firmly against buyers. 


® New Price Cuts 
Upset Wool Goods 


OPES for price stability in fall wool 
goods lines have been rudely upset 
during the last ten days, and levels now 
are so uncertain that many buyers are 
afraid to place business. Last Saturday 
brought an announcement of reductions 
by numerous leading suitings houses 
which was followed by similar cuts on 
the part of competing firms on Monday. 
Suitings are particularly weak at the 
worsted end, and the outlook is far from 
encouraging. Weavers seem to be 
wholly without self-discipline when it 
comes to meeting buyer demand for 
concessions; one factor remarked this 
week that it was the weakest opening he 
had ever seen for a fall season. Current 
orders, such as they are, show a 
turn to novelties; the subdued fancies, 
especially in dark colors, are popular. 
There is interest in fall lines of top- 
coatings, but very few orders have been 
placed as yet. Women’s wear fabrics 
are moving actively for spot shipment; 
the warm weather of last week helped 
volume, but demand is not strong 
enough to steady prices. Levels hold 
firm in fabrics that have particular style 
interest. Tweeds picked up this week 
and firms specializing in this line en- 
joyed healthy turnover. Dates for fall 
openings of women’s wear goods are 
uncertain; buyers show little future in- 
terest, except in rare instances. 


> Further Consideration of 
Print Cloth Curtailment 


Further consideration of critical status 
of cotton goods markets by approxi- 
mately 65 mill executives and commis- 
sion house representatives in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., April 27, when the neces- 
sity for avoiding overproduction in print 
cloths and closely allied fabrics was 
again stressed, was concluded late in the 
afternoon of that day, but no state- 
ments of individual policies were made. 
The committee on print cloths, headed 
by Dr. W. C. Hamrick, Gaffney, S. C., 
which has been in close touch with 
market developments for the last several 
weeks, reported on the situation facing 
gray goods mills. It was felt that any 
announcement of curtailment plans, 
aside from the fact that the present 
program remains in effect, would not 
be made for at least a week or ten days. 
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® Warm Weather Helps 
Printed Sheers 


ARMER weather spurred the de- 
mand by both cutters-up and re- 
tailers for summer broadsilks, and mills 
enjoyed active movement during the last 
ten days. Interest centered chiefly on 
printed sheers. Orders were slightly 
larger than they have been, but the pres- 
sure for spot delivery continued. Triple 
sheers were a leader, and prices held 
steady; the call was chiefly for small 
and medium size floral designs and for 
tailored patterns. Printed flat crepes 
sold well, but prices, with the exception 
of novelty dotted fabrics, were uneven. 
The chiffon situation was uncertain; 
some firms claimed healthy and profit- 
able turnover on printed chiffons while 
others reported strong downward price 
pressure in the market. It was notable 
that those who held off on showing new 
chiffons until the warm weather, en- 
joyed the best and most profitable busi- 
ness. Georgettes were active in all 
divisions of the market. Broadsilk tone 
is more confident regarding volume but 
the price outlook is not so promising. 
Barring certain novelty prints, output 
of which has been held down, the avail- 
able stocks are still in excess of demand 
and mills will go to extreme lengths in 
price reductions to get business. 


>» Hunter Tightens 
Mill Coordination 


Steps toward closer coordination be- 
tween mills and the Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co. were effected Wednes- 
day with the appointment of Donald 
Comer, president of Avondale Mills, as 
executive manager of the commission 
house. The executive committee of the 
Hunter organization now includes a 
significant group of southern textile 
leaders. The other members of the 
committee are: james C. Self, repre- 
senting important Greenwood, S. C., 
interests; Elliott Springs, of Lancaster, 
S. C.; G. O. Hunter, who remains as 
president of the company, and George 
Walcott. John W. Porter was made 
assistant executive manager. 


> Rhode Island Colorists 


Meet 
The April meeting of the Rhode 
Island Section of American Associa- 


tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
was held Friday evening, April 29, at 
the rooms of the Providence Engineer- 
ing Society, Providence, R. I. Dr. 
Earle K. Strachan, assistant professor 
of chemistry, Brown University, spoke 
on “Physical Chemistry as an Aid to 
the Textile Man.” Brian Wainwright, 
Apponaug Co., is secretary of section. 
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® Underwear Demand 
Lacking in “Punch” 


HERE is a steady demand for light- 

weight underwear lines, but sales 
managers complain that the market lacks 
“punch.” Jobbers and retailers are de- 
termined to buy no more than actual 
needs of the current week. Prices are 
fairly steady, due mainly to the feeling 
among manufacturers that further con- 
cessions would eliminate profit entirely. 
Buyers are trading gingerly and battling 
for cents and half-cents. 

The credit situation is causing more 
concern among underwear mills, though 
inquiries fail to disclose any serious 
decline in demand due to tightening of 
credits. Several firms report that credit 
difficulties are greater in the West and 
South than in New York, because of 
the general tendency to be more liberal 
in those parts of the country. In the 
Atlantic States, especially in New York, 
a very strict policy is followed. 

Women’s mesh underwear sells spirit- 
edly, interest centering on the silk 
garments. Mill men talk confidently of 
the outlook for silk mesh under-garments 
for the next few months, and they see 
this line as likely to duplicate mesh hos- 
iery in sales. Effort is being exerted 
to develop new designs and there is 
now a wide variety of net patterns 
offered. Rayon is not favored, as a 
rule, though the rayon novelties which 
have been offered have enjoyed good 


call. 

Heavyweight underwear for fall 
moves very hesitantly. Better weather 
has brought some encouragement. 
Knitters believe that once the summer 
lightweights show activity in stores the 
retailers then will be inclined to place 
fall heavyweight contracts. 


Mesh Half-Hose 
Selling Ahead 


NE of the main features of the 

hosiery market this week was the 
increased activity of mills offering mesh 
half-hose and the firm price levels there, 
against the concerted refusal of half- 
hose mills generally to add mesh novel- 
ties to their lines. Just now there are 
three major companies and a few small 
houses offering mesh half-hose and all 
are writing substantial business. De- 
mand is slightly in excess of supply, 
although production has been increased 
during the last few days weeks. 

One mill, which was a pioneer in mesh 
half-hose now offers three styles in 
a wide range of pastel shades including 
platinum, almond green, champagne and 
maize; all are selling spiritedly; the line 
retails for 50c. This firm finds mesh 
half-hose sales exceeds any of the other 
men’s lines, and they look for good 
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movement through the summer months. 
The secret of the strength of mesh half- 
hose, of course, is the limited output 
against a good demand. 

Women’s full-fashioned novelties are 
in good position and the improved 
weather has encouraged knitters to in- 
crease their output. The latter part of 
this week brought better business, both 
as regards full-mesh and plain full- 
fashioned. Prices of quality mesh hos- 
iery continue to show a downward trend, 
but it is significant that this is mostly 
in formal announcements by companies 
and not in market price-cutting. One 
important house announced a moderate 
reduction this week; quality volume in 
mesh still falls in the $1.50 range, with 
good movement all along the line from 
$1.35 to $1.95. 


®Warm Weather Spurs 
Swimsuit Demand 


ECIDED change in temperatures 

brought increased confidence to the 
bathing-suit industry this week, and 
knitters generally looked for a sharp 
upturn in jobber and retailer activity. 
Already at the beginning of the week, 
orders showed an upward curve, and 
expectations were that the really big 
buying of the season now would begin. 
Firms have received numerous requests 
for immediate shipment of merchandise 
originally scheduled for May delivery. 
The situation is an unusual one, as 
neither jobbers or retailers have any 
stocks on hand and the mills themselves, 
owing to light advance business, have 
been operating very cautiously. While 
it is easy to wax over-optimistic, it is 
perfectly possible that the next six weeks 
may see a condition of acute congestion 
in the swimsuit industry. 

Manufacturers are so confident that 
they have ordered immediate increase of 
output, and probably within a very short 
time the entire industry will be operat- 
ing at capacity. However, it, is still 
far from sure that volume will approach 
normal size, and continued caution in 
producing for stock is advisable. The 
curtailment program has_ strengthened 
the position of the mills and some of 
this strength might be lost by a prema- 
ture rush to capacity output. 

Sweaters are in pretty much the same 
position. There is a moderate spot 
call for both men’s and women’s light- 
weights, and prices are steady in all 
divisions. Thanks to curtailment, stocks 
are light. The balmy weather of the 
last fortnight has stimulated interest and 
active demand, even congested demand, 
may be forthcoming during the next 
few weeks. Heavyweight fall lines have 
not as yet shown any substantial im- 
provement but this division should share 
in the general acceleration, if that de- 
velops. 


Raw Cotton Report 
(Continued from page 47) 


months, business has been quiet and 
price movements comparatively narrow. 
Some complaints of delayed germina- 
tion have been reaching here from the 
South, but on the whole it is felt that 
the crop has been making fairly good 
progress. According to the Weather 
Bureau, planting is beginning well to 
the north in the Western Belt with 
some cotton up to fair stands in the cen- 
tral portion of Texas and planting is 
beginning in the northern part of Okla- 
homa. In the Mississippi Valley, 
germination of early cotton has been 
mostly good except in some southern 
sections where it has been too dry. 

Weevil emergence reports so far re- 
ceived, however, rather tend to increase 
the apprehension of crop damage from 
these insects during the summer. Ac- 
cording to a recent report from College 
Station, Texas, the percentage of emer- 
gence prior to April 15 this year was 
4.76 in that district compared with 3.62 
last year and was the heaviest on rec- 
ord since 1925. On the whole it seems 
that notwithstanding the cold snap of 
March, the initial infestation of weevil 
will be sufficient to threaten the crop 
unless weather conditions are favorable 
for their control during the growing 
season. There has been no change of 
sentiment with reference to a probable 
decrease in the use of fertilizers, or 
with reference to the probable reduc- 
tion in acreage, but generally speaking 
it seems that nearly everyone is look- 
ing forward to a sharp falling off in 
vields per acre following the big crop 
of last season. 


Peeler Comber 
Prices Very Strong 


HE outstanding feature of the cot- 

ton waste market at this time is the 
strength of peeler comber, which stock, 
owing to limited supplies, was sold at 
100% of spot cotton, with a possibility 
of a higher basis if the demand con- 
tinues as at present. There is no indi- 
cation that supplies of choice comber 
will be any larger in the near future 
so far as New England is concerned as 
most of the New Bedford fine goods 
mills are running on a greatly curtailed 
schedule of operations. 

Firmness of comber has had a sym- 
pathetic influence on other spinnable 
materials. While the demand for strips 
does not bulk large in the aggregate 
there is a steady call for choice grades 
from northern and southern sources. 
Peeler strips sold this week on a basis 
of 54 to 54c. with upland varieties about 
a half cent less. Other grades of waste 
are dull and nominal in price. 
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 Amoskeag’s 1931 
Loss Smaller 


The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., reports for the 1931 fiscal year 
net loss of $782,667 after interest, taxes 
and inventory adjustments but before 
depreciation, compared with a loss be- 
fore depreciation of $1,345,389 in 1930. 
Gross sales in 1931 totaled $16,461,697, 
total cost of manufacturing, $16,717,598, 
and net interest paid, $526,767. In 
1930 gross sales amounted to $19,- 
802,344, total cost of manufacturing, 
$20,561,523 and net interest paid $586,- 
210. Inventory markdown, included in 
cost of manufacturing, totaled $1,213,- 
388 in 1931 and $3,674,799 in 1930. 

At the close of the last fiscal year the 
company had current assets of $11,319,- 
850 and current liabilities of only $277, 
whereas at the close of the previous 
year current assets amounted to $13,- 
777,580 and current liabilities $48,804. 
The twenty year 6% gold bonds were 
reduced $1,537,000 during the year to 
$12,463,000. 


GoopALL Reports Loss 


The Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, 
Me., reports a net loss of $634,947 for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, compared 
with a net loss of $576,124 in 1930. 


The balance sheet shows current 
assets of $2,237,836 against current 
liabilities of $507,867, or working 


capital of $1,729,969, compared with 
working capital at the close of 1930 of 
$2,969,536. 

Inventories, at the end of 1931, 


$1,164,202; 1930, $1,691,875. 


STANDARD May REDUCE CAPITAL 


Standard Textile Products Corp. 
tockholders have been asked to ap- 
‘rove a proposal to reduce the stated 
ipital of the company from $9,000,000 
to $5,000,000. According to President 

T. Broadbent, the reduction is being 
irged “to eliminate the deficit and to 
make possible resumption of dividends 
hen conditions and earnings justify 
ithout first being required to accumu- 
ite earnings equal to the deficit.” 


were 


MERRIMACK STATEMENT 


The Merrimack Mfg. 
eports its balance sheet 
32, as follows: 
\ssets—Real estate, 
inery and equipment, $4,040,734; 
itos, trucks, etc., $5,647; supplies, 
18,194; merchandise, $2,217,966 ; notes 
ceivable, $145,000; accounts receiv- 
le, $197,952: cash, $481,135; securi- 
s, $69,300. Total, $10,083,019. 
Liabilities—Preferred stock, $1,650,- 
\); common stock, $2,750,000 ; accounts 
vable, $171; notes and acceptances 
reserves for securi- 


Co., Boston, 
as of Jan. 1, 


$2,307,091: ma- 


vable, $1,225,000; 


ties and notes receivable, $64,738; re- 
serve for plant, $1,755,432; profit and 
loss, $2,637,678. Total, $10,083,019. 


LEWISTON Group TAX PROTEST 


Agents of the Bates Mfg. Co., the 
Hill Mfg. Co., and the Androscoggin 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., have asked tor 
reductions in their assessed valuations 
aggregating $3,180,900. Mayor Henry 
N. Paradis said the decreases if granted 
would mean $130,000 reduction annually 
in Lewiston’s tax income. The man- 
agement of the three mills which are 
owned by the New England Industries, 
Inc., is now vested directly in Col. E 
Edward Buxton, of Providence, who is 
associated with the First National Bank, 
of Boston. The York Mfg. Co., Saco. 


and the Edwards Mig. Co., Augusta, 
are also under Col. Buxton’s direct 


management. 

The N. E. Industries, a subsidiary of 
the N. E. Public Service Co., is an 
Insull property and owner of the Central 
Maine Power Co. Extreme measures 
have been taken already in retrench- 
ment of the mills, it is reported. Con- 
tinued operation of the mills becomes 
more than ever a matter of return on 
investment. 


TusizE CHATILLON CHANGE 


Stockholders of the Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. now are voting on a plan to sim- 
plify the stock set-up and reduce the 
number of issues from four classes of 
stock to three. The plan also provides 
for settling the problem of the differ- 
ential in favor of the holders of the B 
class of stock; this differential was set 
up at the time of the merger of the 
two companies. The plan was approved 
by the board of directors last week then 
being submitted to holders of stock for 
action, 


FRISSELL ANNUAL MEETING 
The Frissell Fabric Co., Middletown, 
Conn., elastic and non-elastic braids and 
webbing, re-elected its entire slate of 


officers at the annual meeting last week. 
Frank H. Frissell, Sr., is president; 


share on its Class A stock to stockhold- 
ers of record April 5 from earnings ac- 
cumulated before Jan. 1. There are 
75,000 shares outstanding having a par 
value of $25. The company was organ- 
ized in 1928 and the dividend is its 
first. Plant is on full time schedules 
at present. 

Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
reported a net loss for 1931 of $341,678. 
as compared to a net loss of $750,350 
during the preceding year, according 
to the company’s balance sheet. The 
reduction in the deficit was effected 
despite a sales volume 34% under that 
of 1930. The company is reported to 
have 1,100 of its 2,406 looms in 
operation. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., recently reported net 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
of $385,975, after depreciation, Federal 
and State income taxes, equal (after 
deduction of dividends on preferred 
stock) to $4.29 a share on 75,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding. The cor- 
responding profit for 1930 amounted to 
only $313,897, or $3.27 a share on the 
common stock. 


>» New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Mfg. Co., pid........ 50 44 
oe Eee 2 ie , 
Arlington..............+. 10 10 13 
Associated Textile........ 10 ae 10 
a a wieids a9 4 cdieees 10 oe 7 
Berkshire Associates,com.. | 14 3 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.. 40 10 12 
Bigelow-Sanford, com..... 9% ea ¥ 
Dd a dawtedéannae 80} afi 25 
De Beidccedcancces< 15 14 16 
Hamilton Woolen......... 474 50 55 
Mee sata Kak ee 7 2 5 
RE he caw ees Catia ss 48 33 30 
Merrimack, com...... cae 3 3 a 
Nashua, com............. 34 3 5 
Pd ¢60s 0 ccecce 29 15 18 
Ee iv atwcaeens 46 42 44 
PR ééscceaccces OO 9 12 

Veer 45 41 45 
ES st cies w pw weet 6 i 
oa sce ta aiaaes 34} 27 30 
Plymouth Cords age........ 49 37 40 
Lo arr 35 24 i 
WeNecaucacveecks 8} 4 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Excharge 


Walter C. Jones, vice-president ; Carl G. endl Cais ter tha wash Gndied Aout 34. 
Johnson, secretary and treasurer. Presi- Last Net 
dent Frissell, in his report to stock- - . = 7 — —— 
holders, announced an improvement in Sees Ss = ss +++ 3 2 os 
business during the first three months Aserionn, Woolen, pfd.. 25) 234 244 + } 
of the year. Tracy S. Beattie, formerly Fymetieninyay = 3 5 3 ~.. 
of the sales department, Russell Mfg. Botany — A.. “ ae ee i 
Co., Middletown, became sales manager Collins & a. ae 3 (OS f 
of the company April 1. Consolidated Textile. } , } 
. eae Hosiery, pfd.... 18 18 18 3 
TIN ANCT, -IERC rotham Hosiery....... 124 9 12} + 34 
FINANCIAL BRIEFS Industrial Rayon....... 273 254 27} + 12 
_Annual stockholders’ meeting of the ca ae eeereen: 391 26} 32] + 63 
Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills will Mallingom.......-.+++. sett 
be held in the offices of the company alae, is 5 os oe 
Wednesday, May 4, at 10 a.m., accord- Foals — seeeeseeees s & 73 
ing to announcement of Secretary F. N.  «popPinsy & Alex: ander. 54 a af a 
Martin. a sg Hosiery.. ‘ 4 34 4} + It 
rn r ¢ i *Tubize...... 2 2 2¢ $ 
The New Bedford _(Mass.) Rayon ynited Piece Dye Works 4 5 n— 
Co. has declared a dividend of $1 a *Listed on Curb. 
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> Program Announced for 
Virginia-Northern N. C. 
Meeting, May 6 


The first meeting of the recently 
organized Northern North Carolina and 


Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association will be held at the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., 
Friday, May 6, according to an an- 
nouncement from Walter C. Taylor, of 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary and treasurer 
of the association. Culver Batson, resi- 
dent manager, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg, Va., acting chairman 
of the division, will preside over the dis- 
cussion. Permanent officers for the 
division will be elected at this meeting. 

Among the practical problems to be 
discussed at this meeting are the fol- 
lowing: Are you troubled with neps 
and, if so, what are you doing to 
eliminate them? What effect does the 
diameter of the trumpet have on 
card sliver and quality of the yarn? 
What do you consider the best kind of 
roll covering? Which produces the best 
work on drawing frames—a long or a 
short draft? How do you eliminate 
loop knots in filling? Do you believe 
the mill can save money by manufactur- 
ing or machining repair parts in the 
mill machine shop? What are you doing 
to prevent accidents in your plant? 


> Gotham May Buy 
New Non-Run Hosiery Patent 


Possibility of a new entry into the 
non-run hosiery field was indicated this 
week, when it was reported that the 
Patent Office had granted a non-run 
hosiery patent to Alfred Graenz, who 
had assigned it to the Miller Hosiery 
Co. The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. is 
understood to be considering purchase 
of both the patent and the Miller Mills 
at Bethayres, Pa. Granting of this 
patent, No. 1,856,053, follows by a few 
months the news that a pool of mills 
headed by Apex Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, plans to develop a non-run hosiery 
patent granted another inventor in 1923. 


> Phi Psi to Meet at Mayview 
Manor May 15 to 15 


Arthur R. Thompson, Jr., superinten- 
dent, North Carolina Finishing Co., 
Salisbury, has announced that the annual 
convention of the Phi Psi textile frater- 
nity will be held at Mayview Manor, in 
Blowing Rock, N. C., instead of at the 
Green Park Inn, as_ previously an- 
nounced. The convention will be held 
on May 13, 14, and 15. Mr. Thompson 
is grand president of the organization. 

A representative attendance of active, 
alumni and honorary members of Phi 
Psi, is expected. R. C. Dick, vice-presi- 
dent, Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., 
and J. Alden Miller, Jr., superintendent 
of that plant, will attend in their respec- 
tive capacities as business manager and 
editor, of the fraternity’s publication, the 
hi Psi Ouarterly. W.M. McLaurine, 


secretary of the American Cotton Manu 
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facturers Association, who is an 
honorary member of Theta chapter, at 
Georgia Tech., will also attend. 

Parker H. DelPlaine, Independence 
Building, Charlotte, N. C., is in charge 
of the committee on transportation. 

The convention will open with an in- 
formal session for registration on Fri- 
day evening, May 13. On Saturday 
morning, the general and executive ses- 
sions will be held, with a golf tourna- 
ment and other entertainment arranged 
for the afternoon. The annual banquet 
will be held on Saturday evening. 


> Winnsboro Accident Record 


The record of the Winnsboro (S. C.) 
Mills in reducing accidents, as quoted 
in the recent news letter of the Textile 
Section, National Safety Council, is 
worthy of note. A. E. Jury, agent of 
the mills, commented on their record in 
a letter to Dr. C. H. Eames, vice- 
chairman of the Textile Section, as 
follows: 

“T was very glad indeed to have your 
letter, and note the interest you ex- 
pressed in our safety work. We have 
made quite a drive in connection with 
accident prevention work, and our man 
hours of 2,932,393 during 1931, were 
high as compared with other mills in 
this vicinity.” 

The record of this organization is 


interesting. It follows: 
| Per Cent 

Period *Frequency Reduction 
1927 pied 15.8 a 

1928 ie 11.4 28 
1929 ex 4.1 74 
1930 , Bae 1.0 94 
1931 : os 0.1 99 


* Frequency rate here equals the number of acci- 
dents per 100 employees per year. Only accidents 


causing loss of time in any day after day of injury 
are included. 


» Bernon Makes New Selling 
Arrangements in New York 
Selling connections between J. H. 

Slutzkin & Co., New York, and Bernon 


Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., have 
been severed. The Bernon firm has 


not yet announced its new representa- 
tive in the New York territory. 
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> Hosiery Job Dyeing 
Prices Steadier 


Marked improvement has been recog- 
nized among the hosiery job dyers of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, according to 
a statement by C. Marlin Bell, general 
manager, Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association. The unethical 
solicitations that had existed in this 
section of the trade are disappearing. 
Competitors in the hosiery job dyeing 
business, Mr. Bell said, are beginning 
to realize the importance of an organiza- 
tion and are cooperating with the as- 
sociation more harmoniously. 

The association expects to be success- 
ful in one of its important aims, and 
one which should help the situation; 
that is, in the reporting of mills where 
the hosiery dyer has been approached 
to buy the work. One dyer has already 
reported where a demand was made of 
3c. per lb. personal rebate by the party 
authorized to give out the dyeing. 

It is not the intention of the hosiery 
job dyers to set prices, Mr. Bell points 
out. It is their desire to give service 
and efficiency, with a proper charge for 
quality work. The Philadelphia Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association would be 
just as interested to know where a manu- 
facturer feels that he is not getting what 
he is paying for from the hosiery 
dyer. It is their purpose, Mr. Bell 
states, to have the hosiery job dyers get 
closer to the hosiery manufacturers. 
The association is gratified at the 
number of letters and telegrams received 
from reputable and_ reliable manu- 
facturers, as well as from large hosiery 
jobbers, commending them for organiz- 
ing these dyers as a group for the pur- 
pose of eliminating unfair practices. 


” DuPont Acele Yarn Used 
For Knitted Sportswear 


Women’s sports dresses made of 
Briella, a suede-finished jersey fabric 
produced from the new dull Acele, yarn 
offered by Du Pont Rayon Co. are now 
being distributed to leading retailers. 
The garments are by David Crystal. 





Labor 
anda 
Supervision 

38. 5% 


Factor Renairs Repairs 
Administration wy and ieee and Maintenance 
7.6%l0--- Ch get Re ----- 5.0% 
RAYON YARN COTTON CLOTH 

Labor and Supervision 38.5% 

Direct Labor 40.370 Raw Cotton 23, 5% 

Raw Materials 26.4%Fo Miscellaneous 16.8% 

Fixed Charges 15.2%o Chemicals and Dyes 11.4% 

Factory Administration 7.6 %o Fuel and Power 6.20 

Repairs and Maintenance 4.9 %o Repairs and Maintenance 3.6% 


Analysis of manufacturing costs for rayon yarn 
and cotton piece goods reprinted from a recent 


issue of “Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering” 
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* Annual Fashion Show 
of Philadelphia School 


The annual spring fashion show of the 
’ennsylvania Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia, of which the 
Philadelphia Textile School is a part, 
was held Thursday, April 21, at the 
Manufacturers’ Club. Two displays 
were offered, one in the afternoon, and 
the other in the evening. Costumes 
designed and made by the students of 
the costume class were shown to a large 
uidience at each presentation. Fabrics 
shown included a great variety of lines 
in worsted, woolens, Durene, cotton, silk, 
rayon, Celanese, etc. Both the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the Durene As- 
sociation of American cooperated, while 
many of the costumes shown were made 
of fabrics contributed by such manu- 
facturers as: Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
\merican Fabrics Co., Bellman Brook 
Bleachery Co., Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., F. A. Bochmann Co. Inc., Botany 
Worsted Mills, Brookside Finishing Co., 
Celanese Corp. of America, Coldren 
Knitting Mills, Continental Mills, Inc.; 
Cosmo Textile Corp.; Crompton-Rich- 
mond Co., Dumari Textile Co., Inc., 
Dutschler, Trull & Justin, Inc. ; Everfast 
Fabrics; Folwell Brothers & Co., Kings- 
ton Textile Corp.; Lorraine Mfg. Co., 


Ernest Peterffy Co. Inc., Rossman 
Bros. & Messner, Inc., Sudanette Co., 
Inc., Walther Mfg. Co., Worcester 


Knitting Co. 


” North Carolina State College 
Gives Testing Course 


lhe Textile School of North Carolina 
State College, for the last seven years, 
has required each member of the grad- 
uating class to take a course in textile 
testing, in order to familiarize the stu- 
dents with single strand testers, yarn 
and cloth testers, Mullen testers, condi- 
tioning ovens, and other apparatus used 
in the testing of fibers, yarns and 
fabrics. 

Students in this course, which is given 
during the third term, not only study 
the testing specifications and require- 
ments formulated by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and other 
organizations, but also perform actual 
‘oratory tests to determine the effect 
01 moisture, heat, twist and other factors 


upon the tensile strength of yarns and 
rics, 


» Retailers to Feature 


Registered Fabrics 
‘he cooperation of department stores 
roughout the country is being ob- 
ned by the Design Protection Asso- 
‘ion in featuring fabrics printed with 
sistered designs, and in requesting 
marking of these fabrics with gold 
s designed and copyrighted by the 
sociation, Sol C, Moss, president of 
association has announced. 
‘Already some of the largest stores 
New York, in Brooklyn and Newark, 
cral out of town stores, as well as 
in stores, have expressed interest in 


cooperating in this movement,” he said. 
“Lists of dress manufacturers who are 
able to supply garments made with reg- 
istered design fabrics, have been com- 
piled by the association at the request of 
department stores, and are available in 
various price ranges, for members of 
the retail industry who wish to know 
where registered designs and_ gold 
tagged fabrics may be obtained.” 


> Vegetable Gardens 
For Unemployed Workers 


An interesting project to minimize 
the difficult unemployment problem in a 
particular community has been launched 
by the Loray Division of the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. The mills 
have rented more than 150 acres of land 
located within convenient distance from 
the village and will cooperate with the 
company’s operatives in planting vege- 
table gardens. The mill is handling 
all the preliminary plowing and _ har- 
rowing, will supply all seed and plants, 
and has installed a large canning plant 
in a building adjacent to the boiler 
room. 

Among items to be planted will be 
100 acres in corn, five acres in beans, 
eight acres in sweet potatoes, an acre in 
squash, three acres in tomatoes, cab- 
bage, okra and cucumbers. Employees 
have agreed to cultivate the land for 
no compensation other than one-half of 
the vegetables grown and_ harvested. 
This is an example of bringing the 
farm to the mills—a good substitute for 
the “back to the farm movement.” 


> Sanford Mills Take 
Over L. C. Chase & Co. 


L. C. Chase & Co., a textile selling 
house established in 1847, will be taken 
over by Sanford (Me.) Mills, and fol- 
lowing incorporation, under the name 
L. C. Chase Co. on May 1, will be a 
division of the Sanford Mills. At pres- 
ent the firm is a partnership and is 
selling for Sanford Mills, Troy Blanket 
Mills and the Reading Rubber Co. 
Partners are O. F. Kendall, Frank B. 
Hopewell, Henry C. Hopewell, W. P. 
Underhill, James Clemens, W. H. Mertz, 
Frederick C. Hopewell and George B. 
Ogan. It is understood headquarters 
will be in New York. 


” Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended April 23, based upon data com- 
piled by Dept. of Agriculture, follow: 





Week 
Ended ———Total to Date—— 
Apr. 23 1932 1931 
Domestic....... 2,148,000 19,396,000 27,885,000 
FOreign......00+ 66,000 10,914,000 18,618,000 
J | | er 2,214,000 30,310,000 46,503,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
BOstORe..<<0< 0 < 66,000 10,914,000 18,618,000 
Philadelphia. ... 619,000 8,175,000 11,638,000 
New York...... 266,000 9,712,000 16,963,000 
ONO oy skew 951,000 28,801,000 47,219,000 
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Business News 


H. C. Coley Succeeds the Late 
Herbert Midgley as President of 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., Harry C. Coley, treasurer of the 
company, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the organization to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Herbert Midgley, 
the former president. Mr. Coley, who 
has been with the company for 33 years, 
will hold both positions of president and 
treasurer. 


G. A. Nichols to Represent the 
Kron Co. in New York 


The Kron Co., formerly the American 
Kron Scale Co. of New York, and now 
located in Bridgeport, Conn., manufac- 
turers of industrial scales, has appointed 
George A. Nichols as their New York 
district manager. Mr. Nichols will be 
located at 801 Chrysler Building. 


Reliance Representative in 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A sales branch has been established in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturers of alternating and 
direct-current motors. This will be in 
charge of Marshall T. Ball, located at 208 
Fuller Ave., S.E. 


F. B. Morris Joins Pfaudler 
Sales Organization 


Fred B. Morris, formerly of the Glas- 
cote Co., Euclid, Ohio, is now asso- 
ciated with the Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., builders of glass-lined steel equip- 
ment, as special sales representative. 


Reliance Appoints Representative 
in Allentown, Pa. 


Charles V. Fish has been appointed by 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of alternat- 
ing and direct-current motors, to represent 
them in Allentown and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


Moves Its Knoxville Office 


Sullivan Machinery Co. announces the 
removal of its branch office at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, from 623 Market Street to new 
quarters at Suite 803, Medical Arts Build- 
ing. E. L. Thomas is manager. 


Silent Glow Buys Mid-West 


The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has bought the entire assets 
of the Mid-West Oil Burner Mfg. Co. of 
Chicago, and will move the western com- 
pany’s equipment to the Hartford plant. 


Holo-Krome Licensed by Dardelet 


The Holo-Krome Screw Corp., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been licensed by the 
Dardelet Threadlock Corp. to manufac- 
ture and sell socket head cap screws, 
hollow set screws, and countersunk pipe 
plugs threaded with the Dardelet self- 
locking thread. 
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Cotton Yarn 


Cotton Goods 


CARDED 
Double Carded 2c. 


(Average Quality) | 


Apr. 27 ti, 


PRINT CLOTHS 


Apr. 20 sf COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) j | 


TWO-PLY- 


higher according to quality 


(Kxnitting Twist) Cones 


27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 

-in., 68x72, 4.75 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 


39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 
BROWN SHEE 


, 56x60, 4 00 
, 48x 48, 3.00 
, 48x 48, 4.00 


PAJAMA CHECKS 


, 72x80, 4.70 4}-4}c. 
. 64x60, 5.75 4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 41—5e. 
Denimsa, 2.20...... ke. 
Tickings, 8 oz Il ec. 
Standard prints 
Eastern staple ging- 

bame, 27-in 


4kc. 
9sc. 
Il ce. 
oic. 


6 ¢. 


Cotton Waste 


Peeler comber 

Peeler strip 

Sak. comber 

Choice willowed fly 
Choice willowed picker 
Sak strips 

Linters (mill run 

White spooler (single).... 
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COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
Fluctuations of Futures 


Closed Jor Week Closed 
April 21 High Low April 27 


April 6.06 6.06 6.06 

May . 6.10 6.18 5.91 6 
June 6.18 6.18 6.07 6 
July 6.29 6. 37 6.11 6 
August 6. 36 6. 36 6.22 6 
September 6.46 6.49 6. 30 6 
October 6.53 6.51 6.36 6 
November 6.60 6.60 6. 46 6 
December 6.68 6.77 6.50 6 
January 6.77 6. 84 6.59 6 
February 6. 83 6. 83 6.70 6 
March 6.91 7.01 6.75 6 


Net 


Ch‘ge 


08 0 
15 0 
24 0 
32 0 
39 0 
49 0 
55 0 
65 0 
72 0 
79 0 
86 0 


02 
03 
05 
04 
07 
04 


05 
04 
05 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS 
Middling 

New 

York 
20 6 
10 6 
10 6 
15 6 
15 6 
25 6 


COTTONS 


FOR WEEK 


New 
Orleans 
18 
1 
08 
14 
09 
14 


Thursday, April 21 6 
Friday, Rprif 22 6 
Saturday, April 23 6 
Monday, April 25 6 
Tuesday, April 26 6 
Wednesday, April 27 6 


FOREIGN 
Egyptian Cotton 


Alexandria Exchange, Apr. 26 


Mav. Sak 
June Uppers 

Mav-June Shipment c. 1. f 
(Tariff not included) 
Fully good fair Sak (No. 38 
Fully good fair to good Uppers (No. 10) 

(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
Foreign cottons F. O.B. New York, 


Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 
Peruvian Pima No. | 

Peruvian Moderate Rough 
Peruvian Full Rough 

China Tientsin No 

India Rough 

India Smooth 


*hange 
11.78 0.28 
10.05 0.29 
Boston 


12.00 
10.35 


Cents 


16 
153 


(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) 


56 (1570) 


05 | 
03 | 


| 
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| 14s-2 i 
<3 

| 
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SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) | 
$0.12 


4s to Bs. 
10s a 
Seas «as 
16s... 


22s... 
24s. . 
26s... 
30s.. 


| 16s... 








No.States, U.S 


124 
- .13 
14 
143 


RECS 40s ex qual. . 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
$0.12} z6s-2 $0.17- . 
-. 30s-2 a 18- . 
I 368-2 5 -. 
} 40s-2 ot - 
49s-hi.brk.. 
50s-2 
4 ops-2 


SINGLE WARPS 


24s... 
26s... 
30s... oe 
40s ex. qual!. . 


8s-2 
10s-2 
12s-2 


l6s-2.. 
20s-2 
248-2 


10s... 
tee 
14s... 


20s.. 


’ WARPS 
24s-2 
26s-2 
30s-2 ; 
49s-2 ordin. 
50s-2 7 ; 
60s-2...... aoe 


8s-2 
10s-2..... 
12s-2 
148-2 
168-2 
20s-2 


$0. 


| 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 11; white, 


waste, 10} 


HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
22s $0.154- . 
24s 5 -. 
26s 
30s tying 
30s reg ; 
30s ex. qual. 
40s 


mg 

19 
141 20 
14}- 


Cotton Prices and Statistics 
MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT 
This Year 


108,000 
13,879,000 


Last Year 


WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY 
One 

Apr. 22 Year Ago 

5,856,000 
1,410,000 
1,161,000 


Interior towns and ports of U.S.* 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe 
Afloat to and ports of Orient 


1,772,000 
499,000 


8.427.000 
Decrease 


111,000 


Total 6,930,000 
Decrease 
191,000 


Change during week 
*Includes afloat to New York 


FORWARDINGS TO MILLS OF WORLD 


Last Year 
Week Season 


22,000 721,000 


This Year 
Week Season 
15,000 661,000 
So. States, U.S 65.000 3,643,000 
4,304,000 
1,010,000 
2,733,000 
2,428,000 


Total U.S 
Great Britain 
Continent 
Onient 
Canada and 

other America 


80.000 
35,000 
84.000 
17,000 


91,000 
21,000 
82,000 
55,000 


3,924,000 
685,000 
2,696,000 


3.000 144,000 4,000 178,000 
Total foreign - 
countries 


World total. 


139,000 6,315,000 
219,000 10,619,000 


162,000 


253,000 8,504,000 


EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
Total 113.000 7,255,000 60,000 5,877,000 
AVERAGE PRICE APR.-MAY, SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 


Middling 
1 Be 


st 


Middling 
B8i- Ble. 
i— 9c 
10ic. 
4—133c. 


1 
1 Jy-in : 7 
1}-in B8i-— Bie 
1 %-in 9 93¢ 
1}-in 11i-I24c 


Based on New York . July, 6.16 


‘ 
1 
i 
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1,021,000 | 


62,000 | 
12,403,000 
| New Orleans 6 
| Mobile >. 
| Savannah... 6 


| Norfolk 6 
4,659,000 | 








69,000 3,203,000 | < y 


4,580,000 | S.\ 


.27 - 
29 - 
.30 - 


$0. 


oat 


25 
. 28 
30 


Bea acces 


70s-2 
80s-2 


PE 5.06: 


22 = 529 100s-2 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 


$0.25 
28 - .29 
30 - .31 
21 = OR 
35 - .36 


60s-2 
70s-2 


SINGLES 


. 184-0. 193 Rs saan s 
19 - .20 Res eietacs 
.193- .203 40s. . 
.20 - .21 50s. . 
en .22 60s 
.23 - .24 Pes Note 
<0 > 426 80s 


MERCERIZEI) CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 


$0.42 -0.44 90s-2 
.43 - .45 100s-2.. 
45 120s-2 
.47 30s* 
. 48 40s... 
Jan 50s. . 
.57 60s 
.69 70s 
a9 80s 


.50 - 
95 = 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
April April This Last 
20 27 Week Year 
. 20 687,030 559,932 
14 1,093,736 734,933 
.90 179,145 247,860 
19 251,867 362,728 
15 56,154 81,563 
25 205.119 227,495 
25 114,330 83,370 
55 380.381 221,064 
. 50 5,982 
20 1,338,607 1,042,953 
. 80 21,800 8,724 


Markets 
Galveston 6 


Sales 
2,261 
2,656 

474 
4,112 
119 
1,743 
892 
8,838 


20,555 
4,695 


New York... 
Augusta 
Memphis 
St. Louis. 
Houston., 
Dallas. 


DED DIR HAHAHA MD DH 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- 
phis gomery 
.75t 0.65t 
. 50t .55T 
. 40T .40F 
.20t ‘aot 
. 20* 25% 
. 50* . 50* 
.75* . 85* 

1.00* 1.15* 


Au- 
gusta 
0.63+ 

.56F 

. 38T 

. 19F 

, 19* 

. 50* 

. 88* 

25* 


Aver- 
age 
0. 64t 
Jt 
374 
. 22t 
22* 
48* 

. 81 


11" 


Dallas 


0.50T 
. 40 
. 30F 
. 20T 
. 20* 
. 40* 
.75* 


. 00* 


YELLOW TINGEI 
25° 
20” 
. 50* 
. 90* 
. 25* 


0. 25* 
. 40* 
. 50* 
. 90* 

1. 25* 


0.25* 
oo" 
. 50* 
. 85* 
1. 15* 


YELLOW STAINED 
. 50* 0.55* 0.50* 
. 90* . 90* . 85* 
1.25% 1. 15* isa" 


BLUE STAINED 
G.M.**, 0.65* 0.60* 0.50* 
S.M.**.., 1. 00* . 80* 85* 
Bee isacs On een . 90* 1545° 


**Grades not deliverable on contract. 


*Off Middling. tOn Middling 
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5s. 36 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 
Fine delne... $0.20 -$0.20} § blood....$0.20 -0. 20} 
Fine clthg 16 Ae 4 blood.... .18 — . 18) 
} bloo . 20 . 203 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 
(CLEAN BASIS) 
Texas, |2 months seat $0.47 -0.49 
Calif a, Northern... 41 .42 


PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 





Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c 





Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


BN II Saas 6s 7010 0 ie n,0,0:0:6 saidies Siauereto’s $0.70— .72} 
MOR oie Ca dees ve cb sewens ca sages - .80 
SE Cerio WA. ak oscar cents ews 80 — .82} 
eg aS hike <haals a ic da R KO .85 — .87} 
OMNI raed eraia les: psa/ee:n: 4k SaaS RR Se .90 — .92} 
io se ainisishé aie aib'es ames vie .923- .95 
2-30s 64s fancy mixes...... iiwatenee Bee 
(Single yarns 5c. less than above) 
iss RK «daw ka eee cs exon 1.00 —1.02} 
2-40s, 60s Per ere eS soa lat ee 1.123-1.17} 
eM» goatee pts wie a. awdpa cts voce NET ae 
PTI ie ced aie: 1.30 -1.35 
po ee tte en 1.65 -1.70 
ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING 
MRO i iioSicc cess caweeec ce .65 
I Ny orang oc aoa dee eo 0000ee . 67} 70 
BA Ea. vn 6 nen be kee 08 sae eeie .70 fan 
ON ae ee ee .824-— .85 
INNIS S055 60: ciw.c a's 2 sigs 4 nee .95 - .97} 
SO OS ee 1.10 -1.123 
1-18s, 48s dyed.......... .85 — .87} 
eee . 87} 90 
(Oil yarns 174c. less) 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
Re IMBC cigies aan a edna S KO eae We .90 93 
Re aoe oc ooew meena co Rae aes 1.024-1.05 
PTO OMOUOGS 5 i665 cis cctennaaience 1.25 -1.27} 
WROD kn oh ee pe pte mneeaeuns . 1.023-1.05 
fa S0e, GO, WORD... ...ks a vcccctseed cu . 1.10 -1.123 
2-30s, 64s, Fancy mixes................ 1.224-1.25 
fy Ee ae 1.22}-1.25 
De IN eo ss eo scree gee aera es 1.35 -1.37} 
2-50s, 668 OEE LE EO EE 1.45 -1.47} 
2-60s, 20s domestic......... . 1.80 -1.85 
1-60s, 70s, Australian... - 1.60 -1.70 
2-60s, 70s, Australian Beg ee . 1.77}-1.87} 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE 
1-308, 50-50-58s on cops.... eee eee 
1-40s, 50-50-60s on cops.............00. 1.00 —1.023 
1-40s, 50-50-64s8 on cops.... ; ... 1.023-1.05 
1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.10 -1.15 


Solid color, 35c. additional. 


New York Top Futures 


Closed For Week—. Closed Net 

Apr.20 High Low Apr. 26 Ch‘ge 
April. 59.00 59.00 59.00 - 7 
May 59.00 59.50 56.00 56.00 3.00 
June 59.00 59.00 57.00 57.00 2.00 
July 59.50 60.00 57.40 57.40 2.10 
August 59.50 59.50 57.70 57.70 1.80 
September 59.50 59.50 57.70 57.70 1.80 
October.. 60.00 60.00 58.10 58.10 1.90 
November 60.00 59.50 58.50 58.50 1.50 
December 60.00 60.00 59.00 59.00 1.00 
January 60.00 60.00 58.70 58.70 1.30 
February. . 60.00 60.00 58.80 58.80 1.20 
March 60.00 60.00 59.00 59.00 1.00 


(60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) 
Prices Nominal 


13/15 20/22 

White White Yellow 
Super Grand, 87%. $1.89 $1.55 $1.60 
Special Grand, 85% 1.70 1.45 1.50 
Grand XX, 83% 1.60 1.40 1.45 
Special Crack, 81%. 1.50 1.35 1.40 
Crack XX, 78%. 1.45 1.30 #35 
Icxtra Extra, 73% 1.40 ‘ ec 
Best Extra, 68%...... 1.30 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 vise “Sioa 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22... ‘ 1.10 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. .70 





Domestic Rayon 


4A . $0.50 -$0.52 B-Super...$0.41 -0. 43 
\-Supe . .46- .48 C-Super... 5- .38 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(CLEAN BASIS) 
Staple NMNE.... cece eves scesssessve $0. 48 0. 50 
staple } bld 0a gk aise Ne, pe ge are we xe 47 . 48 
Fine and fine medium.........0....200. .46 — .47 
SRMIRNE , «. <5 dex eee’ 250% erm eat a Satna 41 43 
SON sonst a Seen h ewan emeeun caarc 36 — .38 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 
Best carding - ; 5 exan es $0.20 -0.22 | 
Bestcombing...,.....+... . wen ae 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 
Turkey fair, average $0.17 -0.21 
Cape firsts 18 a 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 
Aust 4 
Wes 7 sot Ree ears is ... $0.38 -0.40 
BES... oc saa cael wae ale eae .<« seem oa 
RMON) 52h cha wials SRD CeO ROCs 28 .30 
(IN GREASE) 
Montevideo 
SNS. 66 eas eA oe ee ees $0.17 -0.18 
56s 16 he 
Be he oc areca Lome Reacts ee ne Saeed .15- .16 
Buenos Aires: 
4s, 40-448 $0.10 -0.11 
5s. 36-408 .09 .10 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) 
\leppo washed J $0.13 -0.14 
China: Combing No. |. .10 ale 
China Filling Fleece......... .09 .10 
Szect MEG cee a4 od ois eh OR ys 10 a 
Cordova ot atte ede’ .08 09 
Scotch black face (nominal).. nominal 
East India: Nwandahar is 14 
Vica 15 . 16 
ROSES in5.s. yb ere oad .15 - .16 
Silk Yarns | 
PHROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Prices Nominal 
nzine, 2thd. spec. gd. XX sk. 85%.. $2.65 | 
apal inzine, 2 thd. grand sk. 83% - ae ae 
ipa nzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%. 2.45 
apan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83% Rare 2.30 
‘ pe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob, 81%... .. 2.20 | 
Cant epe, 3and 4thd. 14/16 on bobbins 1.85 
Hos tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%. ; 330 | 
Hosiery tram’5 thd, Japan, 85% 2.40 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78% 2.25 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) 
40/2 $3.10 60/2 $3.35 
4/2 3.30 62/1 2.32 
| 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
De Filament First Second 
A Oe - Vv eaaken ee ts $2.25 ; 
\ DEORE. cess oaied «ik 6 1.35 $1.25 
/) ROS) ete wiser Ew 20 1.10 
00 OND | ckwasussaau ss 1.00 .90 
25 BSE 0 i ticavgrasallgseeeree . 90 . 80 
0 70° haean cea ewes oe “ae | 
150 OR. Doi cosceatt, ao aa i 
a OEY raGe sla @ Salacvaaee 85 .82 
; PO NG, Chas ce anaes 85 82 
17 POPE.) Sy avis wleress alates 75 72 
f. Me iwnaekesenese 85 82 
60 aaa os ncaa aden eae .72 
aU Reems.” O cenacaswaies .63 .69 
45 Re Oet4 | Goma yma seins 63 60 
ol Eb, ee ee ee .63 . 60 
r ee TNE a wekaee sabes .63 . 60 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
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Raw 





| 


Tops and Noils 








TOPS —BOSTON 
(Nominal) 
Pie (OOOO Sok cecias cans .$0.70 -0.71 
| Half-blood (60-62s)............... < jae 69 
High # blood (58s)............ 58 .60 
Aver. # blood (56s)... : : g 56 57 
Low } blood ; 52 54 
High } blood (50s) if 49 51 
46s S. A. and N. Z 51 53 
448 S. A. and N. Z 48 50 
40s S. A. and N,Z 45 4 
TOPS BRADFORD, ENG. (April 22 
Fine (70s).... . 24d # bid. (56s) 163d 
Fine (64s)..... 224d } bid. (50s) 12d 
4 bid. (60s). . 213d Cross-bred (46s 9d 
NOILS BOSTON 
Fine . $0.38 -$0.40 High } bld.. $0.26 ~ $0.28 
Half-bld .32- .35 Low noils -20- .23 
Aver. } bld . 28 .30 Medium 
Fine colored. . 23 .28 colored .18 - 20 
7 a 
Wool Substitutes 
WOOL WASTE 
Lap, fine white $0.57 59 
Lap, fine colored . 40 43 
Hard ends, fine white......... 42 - .44 
Hard ends, } blood white .28 31 
Hard ends, fine colred .18- .20 
Hard ends, medium colored haw ee 
Card, fine white a2 = .25 
Burr, fine carbonized 24 26 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS 
Merinos, coarselight................0.. $0.044-0.05 
WEOTINOM, PNOGOPE. 65. re cccccccecesces .02}- .03 
RGEE ON, PUNE SIO 6 6 osu ccsiaaddinwe setae .09 10 
POE NIR ss Sian eco hew weer sloenas -04}- .05 
Ee oe eee -043— .05! 
SON Noa. o5 ae Wid'g kid's a be ee we EG erER .074— .08 
SR TMMUMNIN S's 6c 64.5 405614 'e-doicorentoatens wae soz 
ho tic). a4 all odie: S cadcate ptoaral aes .08 . 08! 
Knit, light hoods .083- .09' 
WP OMIINE IIMB nics nie knee obs de nee eae .034—- .04 
Worsted, blue .05 .05} 
Worsted, black .053 06 
SI Hk 
NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGI 
Close For the Week Close Net 
Apr. 20 High Low Apr. 26 Ch‘ge 
April 1. 40 1.40 33 1.34 0.06 
May 1.40 1.41 1.34 1.36 0.04 
June 1.41 1.41 1.34 1. 36 0.05 
July. ... 1.41 1.41 1. 36 1.36 0.05 
August 1.41 1.41 Law 1.39 0.02 
September 1.41 1. 43 ta 1.39 0.02 
October. 1.40 1. 43 1. 36 1. 38 0.02 
November. . 1.40 1.43 1. 36 1.38 0.02 
Total number of bales, 3,900. Total approximate 


| value, $752,115 


First Second First Second 

Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. 

7o:. <aege CeCe 150....$0.75 $0 72 
16...« U:05 .95 RFeesss 75 72 
Ciei.ic Se 85 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 

Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
15 24 $3.10 75 60 $1.30 
25 24 2.85 80 60 1.30 
30 24 2.60 100 75 1.10 
40 30 1.70 120 90 1.00 | 
52 30 1.50 150 112 . 90 
65 45 1. 40 180 135 .87 

ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price | 
45 ..2£1.60 Sate oscthawean $1.10 
i acene ame a 1.50 Sic denaa . 1.00 
OE biawcdwe new 1.40 WR oi <a tarntaks 1.00 
ee 1. 30 


78% 


Rayon Waste 


Trading unit crack XX 13/15 white 


Open bleached waste $0.13 $0.14 
Open bleached waste ‘ 104 
Bleached thread waste (mfs.) .09 
Bleached thread waste (misc.) .06 .07 
Colored thread waste 03 .04 
Colored clips.. 03 04 


CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 


$0. 30 


27 


Bleached tops 
Unbleached tops 
Bleached noils 
Unbleached noils 
Bleached garnetts 
Unbleached garnetts ‘ 
Colored garnetts........ 7 10- 


Silk 


Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX... 
Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra. . 
Frison Grand Double. 
Pierced Cocoons... 


W aste 


(1571) 


$0. 


32} 
28 
1 
094 
12 
13 
1 


HOUSING SYSTEMS 
FOR ALL TENTERS 


INCREASE OUTPUT 
IMPROVE QUALITY 
AND REDUCE COST 


@ Installations of Proctor Tenter Housing Systems show 
the consistent success of Proctor engineers in improving 
tentering machine operation. Quite regularly, the addi- 
tion of a Proctor Housing increases the capacity of a 
tenter 50% to 100%, or more . . . and shows savings in 
floor space, labor, and steam on a scale that often means 
thousands of dollars added to the user's profits annually. 
There are other benefits . . . notably an insured correct 
treatment and uniformity in drying, with resulting improve- 
ment in the quality of cloth. Shading of piece dyed 
woolens is positively prevented, as is also the blowing of 
oil soaked lint on the cloth. The confinement of heat 
within the thoroughly insulated Proctor enclosure also 
makes the surroundings more comfortable for workmen. 


@ These improvements and savings apply alike to tenters 
for woolen goods and cotton goods . . . tenters about to 
be installed new or already in service . . . tenters, perhaps 
that now have wooden or other home-made enclosures. 


@ln designing housing systems for tentering machines, 
as in designing drying machines for all other industrial 
purposes, Proctor engineers have the advantage of an unpar- 
alleled experience . . . a reputation for advanced ideas 
and accomplishments. You are invited to make use of Prector 
experience and knowledge in bringing your tentering results 
up to the modern standard that is most profitable. Write. 


Proctor Housing System for Woolen Goods Tenter 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Perkins Mullen Tester 


MODEL C 


While ascertaining the bursting strength 
of your specimen this tester also records 
on the deflectograph card the elonga- 
tion or stretch of the material under test. 


Write for Complete Information 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Textile mill cost work 
explained for the practical man 


Computing Cotton Fabric Costs 
by F. H. HILL, Jr. 


Consolidated Textile Corporation 
122 PAGES, 6x9, $5.00 


This book is so written that the entire cost system for a 
textile mill can be taken over by a practical man of only 
textile experience. The first division of this book shows 
the methods of high costs, excessive waste, and low pro- 
duction efficiency. The second part has been devoted 
entirely to the methods of making accurate fabric costs. 
No extra set of books is necessary for the cost accountant, 
and the system is not expensive nor burdensome. 


Send for a copy for ten days’ free examination. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 W. 42d St. 


# R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN, GA. 


New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 
TANKS - TOWERS -STANDPIPES - KIERS 


HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon 4s 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 
that is happening. 

Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy containing whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. 





